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The Classical Review 


JUNE 1906. 


EURIPIDES, ANDROMACHE 655-656. 


(THe Death or AcHILLES—MEDIAL Pauses IN THE TRAGIC SENARIUS.) 


‘Way should one say that old men are 
wise men, those even whom the world once 
thought sensible, when you, Peleus, you, 
disgrace yourself in rebuking me, for the 
sake of a foreign woman? Rather should 
you have hunted her to the ends of the 
earth, and bidden me help in the chase! 
A woman of that Asia, where Greek 
warriors, in numbers never equalled, lost 
their lives! A woman part-guilty of your 
son’s blood! You dwell with her under one 
roof, you admit her to your table, you suffer 
her in your house to bear children of her 
detestable race !’ 

In such terms Menelaus, in the Andro- 
mache of Euripides, reproaches the father 
of Achilles for his domestic relations with 
the widow of Hector. To the natural sugges- 
tion! that the Trojan woman, as such, is 
associated with the death of Achilles, 


A a Q. ” , 
TOV GOV be TALOOS AlLaATOS KOLVOUALEVYV, 


the traditional text appends an explanation, 
which, if the reader does not happen to 
remember it, will surprise him : ‘ For Paris, 
who slew your son Achilles, was brother to 
Hector, and Andromache was Hector’s wife.’ 


Ilapis yap, Os wov maid’ exe’ "AyiAd€a 
"Extopos adeAgos Fv, daap & 78 “Exropos. 


This unacceptable interpretation was ex- 
pelled from the text by Nauck, who gives 
no reasons, but doubtless held the aesthetic 
objection to be sufficient, as perhaps it is. 

1 Cf. Andr. 247. 
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The purpose of this paper is to show that 
Nauck’s surmise can be strictly proved. The 
verses impugned would be astonishing in 
Euripides anywhere, and in the Andromache 
are impossible. The failure of the imitation, 
though only two lines are attempted, is 
grotesque, and the divergences instructive. 
The second verse, 


"Exropos adeAqos jv, Sdpap 8’ 78’ “Exropos, 


judged by the standard of Euripides, is 
hardly a verse. It is as bad as, without 
breach of absolute rule, it could be made, 
weak in beginning, middle, and end, and it 
might conveniently be given to a tiro in com- 
position as a memoria technica of things 
undesirable. It combines three distinct and 
extreme licences. 


I.—The first foot? should not consist of 
a single dactylic word. 

This variation, perhaps the least eligible 
of all which the practice of the tragedians 
does not prohibit, is here something like an 
anachronism. It appears, very rarely, in 
Euripidean plays of the middle period: the 
Troades (about 415 B.c.), for example, has 
one or two specimens of it.? Later still, 
when most licences increase in frequency, 

2 This use of ‘foot’ is, I am aware, not scientific, 
but it saves some cumbrousness of expression, and 
seems to me harmless. 

3 Tro. 415, 653 (648). Here and elsewhere I 
naturally do not reckon phrases such as undéva (T'ro. 
510), which contain not one word, but two, and when 
emphatic, as in this position they almost necessarily 
are, would be better so printed. 
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and the initial foot is often a dactyl, a 
dactylic word so placed becomes naturally 
more common, though it remains to the last 
exceptional. In the early period, on the 
other hand, in plays of Euripides which 
certainly or probably were acted before (say) 
423 B.c., the licence is hardly, perhaps never, 
to be found.! Now the versification of the 
Andromache is ‘early,’ resembling in regu- 
larity that of the Medea or the Hippolytus. 
The dactylic first foot is itself a rarity in 
the play,? and a dactylic word in this foot, 
as might be expected, does not occur at all. 
Yet the interpolator not only uses it, but 
actually signalizes it by repeating the same 
word with the normal scansion (_ J _) at the 
end of the verse. Such a treatment would 
be surprising, perhaps even suspicious, in 
itself. 


II.—A punctuation, a pause necessary to 
the sense, should not (without special 
reason) occur at the centre of the verse, i.e. 
between the third foot and the fourth. 


This is the most important of all general 
rules for the tragic senarius, more important 
even then the rule of the caeswra, which is 
indeed only another, and a_ subordinate, 
application of the same principle. Euripides 
observes it carefully, and departs from it, 
generally speaking, only under special condi- 
tions, which the imitator does not fulfil. 

The reason for the rule is obvious. A 
verse of six feet is liable, from the nature of 
the human ear, to break up into symmetrical 
sections ; above all, it is liable to break into 
a distich, two verses of three feet each. To 
prevent this is the purpose, and the sole 
purpose, of the general rule that a caeswra, a 
separation of word from word, must occur 
either in the third foot (where it is most 
efficient for the purpose and therefore com- 
monest) or in the fourth. But it is 
manifest that, if a much stronger break, such 
as the division of clause from clause, is made 
at the centre, the effect of the caesura is 
overpowered and the unity of the verse is 
destroyed. Such a sentence as 


"Exropos ddeAdos fv, Sdpap 8’ 78’ “Exropos 


will and must be naturally recited as a 
distich. 


Now Euripides, in his departures from 


1 A proper name, such as“Extopos, would be the 
most likely occasion for the licence ; but in fact, 
down to the Hecuba (inclusive), it does not occur, 
so far as I have observed. It might, no doubt, 
have occurred in the Andromache or anywhere ; 
but that is not the point. 

2 Andr. 169 (od Mpiauos), 387, 1157, 1214, 1266. 





this rule,? observes a distinction, delicate 
indeed but approved by common sense. The 
vice of the medial punctuation is that it 
gives to the first half of the line the 
semblance of a completed verse ; therefore, 
the less this resemblance, the less is the 
objection ; and therefore there is difference 
of degree according to the nature of the 
third foot, the foot preceding the pause. 
There are three possibilities : 


(1) a trisyllabic foot, dactyl or tribrach, 
as Bacch. 841 


ddods épypovs inev' eyo 8 Hyjoopua. 
(2) a spondee, as Jon 1019 
rovtw Gavetras mais’ ov & 6 Kreivw Even. 
(3) an iambus, as Bacch. 922 
GAN’ 7} ror’ Haba Onp ; Teravpwoa yap otv. 


It is plain to the ear that the separate 
unity of the first half, regarded as a verse in 
the iambic measure, is greatest by far in the 
third example, less in the second, and much 
less again in the first. And the practice of 
Euripides differs accordingly. 


(1) Medial punctuation after a trisyllabic 
foot (resolved thesis). 


This appears in all parts of Euripides as 
an artifice, employed with intention and for 
some special effect, as for instance in Sup- 
plices 1060: Iphitus is expostulating with 
his daughter Evadne, who stands over the 
pyre of her husband and has resolved (though 
the father does not know this) to throw 
herself into it : 


» , . ee , 
I®. KameiTa rip Bo Kal Tupg paver méXas ; 
EY. évtaiéa yap 8) Kaddiiixos épxomat. 

Id. vixdca vixny tiva ; pabeiv xpylw oébev. 


The broken verse marks the rising anxiety 
(cf. Orestes 401), and has therefore a rhe- 
torical justification. With different and 
subtle purpose the pause is used in T'roades 
1177, the lament of Hecuba over the 
mangled corpse of the babe Astyanax : 


, ‘ o >” > , 
dvoTnve, KpaTos ws a” Exeipey GOALS 
, 7 
teixn tatpoa, Aogiov tupywpara: 


3 Such verses as 
ovyn Sduous eiaBaca, tv’ Earpwrat A€xOS, 

with an elision between the third foot and the 
fourth, do not fall within the scope of our con- 
sideration, the pause not being strictly medial. 
They have, ‘virtually’ as the phrase is, a caesura 
in the fourth foot. They are more common than 
those without elision; the use of them, I believe, 
to be similar though distinguishable. However 
they do not concern us at present. 
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a , , > , , « a , 

dv TOAN’ Exyrrevo’ H Texovoa Bootpvyxov 
grypaciv 7’ eéwxev, évOev éxyeda 

> , e , , 7», 9 Q x , 
dotéwy payévtwv ... povos,— ir’ aioypa wy A€yw. 


The punctuation accents the euphemism, 
substituted for the more horrible expression 
(uvoos ?) which rises in the mind. Similar 
in principle is Helen 1399 


® Kawos Hiv... moos, avayKxaiws Exel, 
‘ cal , , y,¢€ ’ 

Ta tpota A€xTpa vupdiKas 6 dutAias 

TYLaV. 


Helen, just widowed, as she pretends, of 
Menelaus, and falsely plighted to her wooer 
Theoclymenus, modestly hesitates in address- 
ing him for the first time as her ‘ husband ’. 
The punctuation emphasizes this. Other 
examples, where the irregular break seems to 
have an obvious rhetorical justification, are 
Andr. 47, Heracles 593 (the sharp. note of 
warning), Helen 1043, 1520, ete. 

But in the later plays, from the Heracles 
onwards, other examples are found, where 
there seems to be no special emphasis or 
other such justification. There is visible a 
tendency, corresponding to other changes in 
the style, to treat medial punctuation, when 
preceded by a trisyllabic foot, as a mere 
licence, admissible, though not common, 
as a mere variation of rhythm; so for 
example in 


Heracles 978 : 


6 8’ e&eAioowr Traida kiovos Kixry, 
topvevpa Sewvov odds, évavtiov orabeis 
BadXe mpos Arap. 

Ion 1030 : 

olc6’ otv 6 Spacov ; xewpds €& euns AaBov 


xptown’ APavas Tdd¢, waXavdv dpyavov, 
eA\Owv x.7.A. 


See also,! Hl. 43, Iph. T. 484, 1040; Helen 
290, 449, 1236, 1241, 1449; Phoen. 46, 449, 
846; Or. 549, 1585 ; Bacchae 298, 353, 841, 
975 ; Iph. A. 468, 747, etc. The specimenscited 
will show the effect, which, though strange 
to an ear trained on the Medea or the 
Hippolytus, must be taken as in itself 
unobjectionable. In the Andromache, as 
in the early plays generally, I find no 


1T ignore, here and elsewhere, cases (such as 
Heracles 8, Hecuba 398) where, though we may put 
acomma, we cannot say that there is any break of 
sense, and, a fortiori, cases such as Andr. 698, 
where not even a comma is required. My lists are 
fairly full, but completeness is not. necessary for 
the present purpose, and it is probable that some 
instances have been overlooked. Indeed complete- 
ness is scarcely possible, where in delicate cases 
there must be room for difference of judgment and 
estimate. 
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example of this pause treated merely as a 
licence. 


(2) Medial punctuation after a spondee. 


As a rhetorical device, to mark a sharp 
emphasis or specially significant pause, this 
is extremely effective, and is found in Euri- 
pidean work of all periods, e.g. : 


Alc. 789: 

evppaive vavtov, ive, Tov Kal’ uépav 

Biov Aoyifov vdv,—ra 8 GAA Tis TUxNS. 
with which, for the emphasis given to the 
word gov, compare Hecuba 253, Hipp. 888, 
Phoen. 521, 524, Helen 987, Orestes 1053. 
See also Med. 701 : 


diSwor 8 aire tis; wépawwé por Adyov. 
Hee. 879: 
id 4 , , , , 
tis vou ovveotat xeip ; TOHEV KTHTE pidovs ; 
Heracles 1256: 
dkove 7 vuv, ws duthkAnOG Aoyors 
mpos vovbernoes ods. davarrigw dé vor 
aBiwrov jpiv viv Te Kat wapoubev ov. 
where the gravity of the opening is pro- 
duced mainly by the unaccustomed pause. 


Helen 585: 
tivos tAdaavros Gey ; aeArra yap déEyets. 
with which compare Phoen. 738. 


Phoen. 1005, where the whole passage 
from v. 991 should be read, in order to 
appreciate the value of the break in 


> ‘ 4 , ‘4 , ‘ 

éy b€ watépa Kal Kaciyvntov mpodods 
, > + a ) A »” ‘4 

modw 7’ éwavtod, deds ws, Ew xOoves 

” ? a , aA “~ + , 

aren’ ; Grov 8 av £6,—Kakds havycopat ; 
‘ 4 >,» 7 Aol 

pa tov per aotpwv Zhva x.t.X. 


Different in kind, but equally satisfactory, 
is the unusual rhythm of Heraclidae 837 : 


70 devrepov dé rovs éradAayxOels 7odi, 
dvijp 8’ én’ avdpi ards, éxaptépe payy. 


To these add Alc. 939, Andr. 412, Hera- 
clidae 238, Hipp. 1319, Hec. 232, El. 248, 
1042, Heracles 1301, Jon 1019, Iph. A. 667, 
1461 (in all of which a rhetorical purpose is 
obvious), and also Andr. 973, where the 
purpose should not be overlooked. Orestes 
speaks to Hermione : 


> 


‘ , Qay , , 
evel 8 AyiAdéws detp’ evoornoer yovos, 
si ; naga 2 ; 
o® pev cuveyvov Tatpl, Tov 0’ elicoouny 
; aye re ee 2 
yapous agetvat gous, Epas eywv TUXaS 
‘ , 5 Sg 
kal TOV TapovTa daipov’, as didwv pev av 
, , 2) 6 my a. Be 6 " 8’ - « bu 
yypay. amr avopwr, extoGer ov pads, 
, > , ” a > ‘ ’ ld 
Pevywv ar’ oikwv as eyw pevyw pvyas. 
R 2 
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The point of the emphasis on govs is that 
Hermione, and only Hermione, being in the 
circumstances a possible bride for Orestes, 
Neoptolemus, to whom the world was open, 
should in fairness have resigned his pre- 
tensions to her. 

That medial punctuation after a spondee 
is never admitted by Euripides without 
special purpose, would be too much to say, but 
examples of such treatment will be found 
very rare! Three I find in the Swpplices,—- 
a play distinguished from all extant works 
of the poet by other and more important 
peculiarities : 


Suppl. 268 : 


éxer yap katadvyny Onp pev wérpay, 
SovAos 5 Bwpors Geciv, woAts 8 tpds TOA, 
errnge xepacbeioa. 


tb, 704 : 
Aoxos 8’ dddvtwv dpeos eEnvipwpevos 
dewds tararorns Hv? ExAwve yap Képas 
TO AaLov Hav. 


ab. 754: 
a ud o - ‘ > ‘ , 
@V OUVEK aywv Vs veKpous Kopicere ; 


Nothing so lax as these two last? is to be 
found, I believe, anywhere else ; but Hec. 
1133, Electra 382 (if we make any stop), 
Hel. 1410, and Orestes 1220 may be noted 
as perhaps less careful than usual. Little 
reliance should be placed on the prosaic 
and (as I think) rather clumsy verses in 
Bacchae 680 : 


dpo dé Oracous Tpels yuvatkeiwy xopar. 
[cv Hpx’ évds pev Adrovon, rod devrépov 
pytnp Ayain on, tpitov 8 "Iva xopod}* 
nudov d€ macat k.T.r. 


The names of Agave’s sisters are of no 
importance to the play, and on the other 
hand an erudite commentator would like to 
supply them. This couplet (and Bacch. 
229-230) may well be spurious.* 


1 In Tro. 386 I do not find any pause. In Hecuba 
979 I should prefer to punctuate before, not after, 
covs, though if the other punctuation be preferred, 
the emphasis thus put on govs can be justified. In 
Hecuba 321 it is possible that the comma should 
follow, not precede, rade. 

2 Contrast the calculated and excellent effect of 
a similar flatness, followed by change of tone, in 
Sophocles Phil. 435. For the general practice of 
Sophocles, which is similar to that of Euripides, 
but I think rather less strict, see PAil. 57, 297, 
366, 389, 503, 589, 907, 1009, 1021, 1049, 1237, 1302. 

3 rob de Sevtépov and tpitn 8 "Ivd MSS. 

4 In Andr. 929 més obv 1d8’, ds efmor tis, eEnudp- 
taves; a medial punctuation, very strange and 
peculiar, is produced by the conjecture més ody, bv 
efro tis, TA3’ CEnudpraves; which for this and other 


The Andromache itself has an example of 
medial punctuation after a spondee (v. 1268), 
where the unwonted pause has a singularly 
delicate and pathetic significance. Thetis, 
having promised immortality to Peleus, 
continues thus : 


GAN’ pte AeAday és Geddunrov modu, 
vexpov kouifwv Tove, Kai kpvwas xOovi, 
e\Gav tadaras xowpados KotAov pvyxdov 
Symiddos ifou pipve 8, és 7’ dv e& ddrds 
AaBoioa revrixovra Nypydwv xopoy 
€XOw Kopictyy Gov'—To yap Tempwuevoy 
det a exxopile. Zvi yap doxet rade. 
madvoat 5¢ Avmns x.7.X. 


The ‘best commentary on this is furnished 
by Euripides himself, who does the same 
thing, with a difference, in the similar 
address of Artemis to the dying Hippolytus 
(Hipp. 1426) : 


gol 8, & radairwp’, avri Tovde TOV KaKav 
Tiymas peyiotas év rode Tportnvia 

dHow* Kdpat yap aluyes yapwv mdpos 
KOpas KEpodvTal gol,—dt aidvos paKxpod 
mévOn péytota Saxpvwv KapToupévy. K.T.A. 


3.—Medial punctation after an cambus. 


This division, which, as we have already 
remarked, breaks up the verse completely, 
may of course be used, like any other irregu- 
larity whatever, if there is sufficient 
reason, but without grave reason ought 
manifestly not to be admitted. Such a 
verse as that cited above, Bacchae 922 


, > 
GAN 7 or’ 7004 Onp ; TeTravpwoa yap ovv, 


violently arrests the ear accustomed to tragic 
rhythm, and is of course here intended to so. 
It is the exclamation of Pentheus, when he 
first sees in the ‘Lydian stranger’ the signs 
of his divinity. For other examples, differ- 
ing in kind, but all appropriated to great 
agitation, see Hipp. 313, Heraclidae 424, 
Helen 86, ib. 575, Phoen. 761, 7b. 1317. 
In two places the break serves to mark 
hesitation before the suggestion of something 
extremely painful: Ion. 1527 


dpa ov, parep, pi) ohareio’ & wapOHEvors 
eyylyverat voonpar’ és KpuTTovs ydpous 
éreita TO Oe@ tpootiOys TH aituav, 

Kal Tovpov aicxpoy drogvyety Tepwpevn 
PoiBw rexeiv pe pys,—Texovo’ ovK éx Geod. 


See also, with the context, T’roades 619 (615). 


reasons is to be rejected. As I have said elsewhere 
(note ad loc. in Appendix to my essay on this play, 
in Four Essays etc.), I believe the archaic optative 
without &» to be, in such a traditional formula as 
ws elmo tis, admissible and natural. 
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The peculiar and in some respects unique 
verse, Jon 1041 
ay’, & yepare rovs, veavias ‘yevoo 

a pure iambic with medial punctuation, 
is excellently adapted to the meaning, as is 
the similar, but delicately differentiated, 
Troades 1275 

GAN’ & yepaue wovs, ériomevoov os, 
where the ‘aged foot’ makes an effort, but 
instantly flags. Such examples are no rule 
for anything beyond themselves. 

To find a single example of this pause 
(medial punctuation after an iambus), treated 
by Euripides as a mere licence and without 
regard to the effect, is harder than might be 
supposed. It occurs naturally, among all 
imaginable blunders of prosody and rhythm, 
in the spurious part of the Iphigenia at 
Aulis (1593). Another instance, much less 
objectionable, 


Andas pév ciut wats, KAvraysvnotpa S€ jot 
dvopa, K.T.A. 

occurs in the same play 827, where it may be 
genuine, but, considering the history of the 
play, one cannot be sure. Jon 1580 is 
doubtful in reading.! Iph. T. 87 


AaBeiv 7’ dyakpa beds, 6 pacw evOade 

és trovade vaovs ovpavod meveiv aro 
will be a case of negligence, though a very 
mild one, if we admit the punctuation ; but 
since the genitive Oeds belongs to vaovs as 
much as to dyadpa, the comma is better 
away. In Bacch. 49 we may suppose an 
intentional emphasis on ed, and so elsewhere. 
The plain truth is, that the thing ought not 
to be done without reason, and Euripides 
hardly ever, if ever, so did it. Nor, by the 
way, does that extraordinary imitator (if 
imitator he is), the author of the Rhesus, 
whose practice in this matter (see vv. 161, 
388, 579) is as good as, and rather better 
than, that of the Swupplices. But the 
author of 


“Extopos dd5eAgos Fv, dapap 8 98’ “Extopos 


does it without scruple or palliation. And 
he treats in the same way a third rule. 


IlI.—The rule against a ‘cretic pause’ 
(or cretic caesura). 


The author thinks, as mechanical com- 
posers commonly do, that he satisfies this 
tule, because in 75’ "Exropos the cretic word 

‘“Onantes ’Apyadiis 1’, éuns 8 am alyidos x.7.A. 
{Dindorf), which modifies the medial punctuation 
by an elision. The whole passage (1575-1594) is 
poor and of doubtful authority. 
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is preceded by a monosyllable. He does 
not perceive that, to make this remedy 
effective to the ear, the monosyllable should 
be linked in sense to the cretic, joined to it 
more closely than to what precedes, as in 
Andr. 680 

‘Edévn 8’ €u0x6yo" ody Exodo’, GAN’ ex Dear, 
and generally throughout the play? and in 
the practice of the tragedians. It is hardly 
worth while to discuss here the exact limits 
of the rule, and the shades of possible in- 
fringement with or without special reason. 
The interpolator’s treatment is slovenly, and 
is made peculiarly offensive (to my ear) by 
the ugly sound of the peccant monosyllable 
(8’ 40’) in ddpap 8 7d’ “Exropos. 

To sum up then, this imitator of Euri- 
pides’ Andromache unites in a single verse 
three licences, the dactylic word in the first 
foot, the medial punctuation after an iambus, 
and the cretic caesura, of which not one is 
justified by the model. Nor is his first line 
flawless : 

Ildpis yap, Os odv raid’ éredpv’ ’AyiAXéa. 

It is by no means certain that Euripides, in 
the pure, simple, and normal language of 
this speech and scene, would have admitted 
such an archaism as ézedve for éxreve, 
though he might doubtless have used the 
word in a proper place. The couplet is a 
monster, and should be expiated without 
hesitation. 

To establish this point is of more than 
merely technical interest ; for the interpo- 
lator is as little acquainted with the facts of 
the play as with its metre, and misrepresents 
an important part of the story. He imports 
into the Andromache the common legend, 
made familiar to us by the Latin poets, that 
the slayer of Achilles was Paris. But that 
is not the version of the Andromache ; for 
we read there that Neoptolemus, Achilles’ 
son, fell ‘by the hand of the same Delphian 
who slew Achilles himself’ (vv. 1149 foll.) 

"AyiAAéws ritver 

mais, d€vOnxtTw trAEvpa haryavy TuTEis 

AeAdoi zpos dvdpds (Ga7ep abtov dAccer),® 

ToAA@v pet’ GAAwY K.T.A. 

2 See Andr. 367, 378, 460, 640, 680, 750, 
905, 975, 979, 1081. In ib. 875 there is no 
‘cretic pause’: the scansion intended is dwudrev 
Tavs’ éx-meceiv, the preposition being treated as 
separable. In ib. 230 trav Knaxav yap pntépwr| 
gevyew tpdmovs xph téxva, the rule is violently 
broken, and we must either correct (3¢ Pierson) or 
suppose an intention, a sharp and intentionally 
disagreeable emphasis on tav xaxav. I prefer the 
second alternative. 

3 That this means a’rdy ’Ax:AAéa, opposed to 
"Ax!AA€éws mais, is in my opinion certain. The words 
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This version of the death of Achilles, that 
he was slain, either accidentally or (as we 
should rather suppose) treacherously, by a 
Greek soldier from Delphi, is not mentioned, 
so far as I know, elsewhere ; but this is by 
no means the only point in which the 
Andromache diverges from common tradi- 
tion. Indeed the whole story is peculiar, 
and was invented in all probability by the 
dramatist. That Delphi was directly respons- 
ible for the death of Achilles, as well as for 
that of his son, is an assumption harmonious 
with the story, and almost necessary to it. 
For the very basis of it is the demand of 
Neoptolemus (v. 52) that the god of Delphi 
should ‘ pay’ for the death of Achilles. The 
Delphians clearly understood this demand 
as a literal demand for blood-money, made 
upon Apollo and themselves as proprietors 
of the Delphic treasure ; for they conceived, 
in consequence of it, a suspicion that the 
demander intended to compel payment by 
pillage (vv. 1085-1099) ; and I see no reason 
to doubt that, according to the story of this 
drama, the demand of Neoptolemus was 
really preferred against Delphi, and not only 
against an inaccessible deity. Now such a 
demand, impious of course according to 
orthodoxy in any case, would be scarcely 
intelligible, and certainly impudent, if 
Delphi had no nearer connexion with the 
death of Achilles than that Paris, who slew 
him, was alleged to have done it by the aid 
of the Trojan Apollo. Put the demand was 
natural enough and, though retracted by 
Neoptolemus under pressure of adversity, 
yas not unreasonable, if the responsibility 
of Delphi at any rate, according to the facts 
as conceived at Phthia, was certain. A 
reader familiar with the play will feel that 
such a conception suits it in all respects 
better than the common version, which 
brings in Paris. This therefore, notwith- 
standing the interpolator of our couplet, 
we should here exclude and reject. 

A starting-point or hint for the story, that 
Achilles as well as his son was the victim 
of Pythian hatred and fanaticism, is furnished 
by the Iliad. That the treasures of the 
Phocian sanctuary were envied and coveted 
by the fierce cavaliers of Thessaly, was already 
a tradition when the ‘ Embassy’ (Iliad IX) 
was composed, and Achilles himself was 
made to say (v. 404) that, as the price of his 
life, he would not accept all the wealth 
contained in the Pythian precinct, since ‘oxen 


cannot be otherwise translated. The attempts to 
improve the passage (by omitting domep...4AAwy and 
otherwise) proceed upon the mistaken assumption 
that airéy must mean Neoptolemus. 

















































and sheep may be won by plundering, and 
tripods and horses may be gotten,’ but life is 
irrecoverable. Thislanguage may be innocent, 
but it would not sound very well in Pythian 
ears. And when we consider the enmity of 
Thessaly and Phocis in the fifth century, and 
the natural disposition of Achilles to offend 
everybody, there is all the material required 
for that version of his death, which 
Euripides invented or used. The Delphian 
traitor and assassin would of course be an 
anachronism in Homer, but is a proper figure 
in the Andromache. 

To account for the allusive reference to the 
Delphian in this play, we must of course 
suppose that somewhere the story of Achilles’ 
death was so related. There is no difficulty 
in supposing this, nor is it perhaps difficult 
to guess where it was told. But to discuss 
that would take us beyond the present 
subject. 


The foregoing paper, almost exactly as 
here printed, was written in April, 1906, and 
had just been read to the Philological 
Society of Cambridge (May 10), when I 
received, by the kindness of Mr. T. D. Goodell 
of Yale University, a copy of his paper on 
‘Bisected Trimeters in Attic Tragedy,’ 
published in the American Classical Philo- 
logy, Vol. i. No. 2, April 1906, which before 
I had not seen. His list of medial pauses 
in Euripides agreed, as I found, with mine 
as nearly as, in such a matter, could possibly 
be expected between any two independent 
readers. I have borrowed a few additional 
references. Still more striking and _satis- 
factory is our agreement as to the nature of 
the phenomenon, and the general line of 
explanation. See especially Mr. Goodell’s 
last page, and the reference to Hippolytus 
1426 (‘ 1436,’ but see p. 163, note), where our 
impressions of the poet’s purpose, though quite 
differently worded, are plainly identical. 
The scope of Mr. Goodell’s discussion is in 
one way larger than mine, in another less: 
he approaches the subject from a different 
side ; he is occupied more particularly with 
the two elder tragedians ; the distribution 
and proportion of topics is totally unlike; 
our technical phraseology is in some respects 
distinct. In short, we are each individual. 
Yet in substance I find scarcely the least 
divergence of doctrine ; and I have thought 
it better to publish my paper without 
modification, for the support which it may 
give or receive. Ona few details I might 
raise a doubt. But in substance I accept 
everything which Mr. Goodell propounds. 
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Two questions, neither of them vital, I 
would briefly indicate. Mr. Goodell some- 
times speaks of the medial pause as a 
‘caesura.’ There is abundant authority for 
this use of the term. But would it not be 
desirable to keep the term caesura for a 
division between words? In the discussion 
of metre we want a distinct term for this, 
and to make the same term cover a pause 
(division dictated by the sense of the sen- 
tence) may perhaps lead to confusion. 
However this is a mere matter of conven- 
tion. Further, Mr. Goodell includes in his 
review some consideration of verses not 
having either of the normal caesurae (divi- 
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sion between words at the penthemimeral 
or hephthemimeral place). That this subject 
is connected with the other, I would by no 
means deny. All phenomena in the practice 
of a given poet will have some connexion. 
But I think it desirable to make a sharp 
distinction here. Departures from the nor- 
mal practice as to ‘necessary caesura’ differ 
widely from examples of medial pause in 
number, in distribution, and, I think, in 
origin. But this again is no fundamental 
question. I hope to return to it on another 
occasion. 
A. W, VERRALL, 





NOTE ON PLATO, 


Tov d¢ dAnOwwod kuBepvnrov mépt und’ éxratovres, 
ore dvdyKn ate THv émyséecay Toeto Oar éviav- 

~ ‘ « al ‘ > A ‘ »” ‘ 
Tov Kat WPWV KGL ovpavov Kat aoTpwv Kat 
TVEYPaTWY Kal TaVTWY TOV TH TEXVN TpOTN- 
kovtwv, et péeAAe TO SvTL vews apxeKds EverOat, 
orws b& kuBepyvyce éeav té Tes BovAwvrat édv 
TE PY, MHTE TEXVNV TOUTOU ATE pEAETHV OidpevoL 
[otopéevw] Svvarov elvar AaBeiv apa Kal Ti 
xuBepvytiKny. 

In A.J.P. xvi. p. 284 I argued that, 
waiving discussion as to the precise extent 
of anacoluthon in this passage, the essential 
meaning must be that the true pilot denies 
that there is any art of securing the helm 
or practice of it compatible with the mastery 
of the science of navigation. In other 
words his attitude is that of Burke when he 
tells his constituents ‘I could hardly serve 
you as I have done and court you too.’ I 
venture to renew the discussion of the much 
vexed passage because (1) a question is not 
settled till it is ‘settled right’; (2) I have 
some new parallels that seem to me decisive ; 
(3) Mr. Adam, while rightly recognizing 
that Ast and Jowett have missed the 
meaning, has himself misled others (e.g. 
Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 254) by an 
interpretation plausible but, I think, quite 
impossible. He following Schneider under- 
stands dws 6€ kvBepvyoe. to mean ‘how 
he shall steer,’ and takes the expression to 
be a mere anticipatory periphrasis of xvBep- 
vytixyy the science of navigation. I hold 
that drws d¢ xvBepyvjoe means and can only 
mean in antithesis to xvBepvytiuyy the 
knack of getting or keeping possession of the 
helm by violence or persuasion, as expressed 
above in the words dws dpfovow 7 reiBovtes 
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} Bialopevor. The words pyre . . duvarov 
dua, etc., mark the incompatibility of the 
two opposed things preferably in the judg- 
ment of the pilot, conceivably in that of the 
crew. 

I should say that this was apparent as a 
mere matter of construing, if I had not ceased 
to be surprised at any construction which 
good scholars will defend in controversy. But 
since further evidence is needed, here it is: 
Xenophon, Fep. Lac. xiv. 4, expresses a 
thought allied to Plato’s in the words: viv 
dé woAd pGdAXAov mpayparevovTat OTws apgovow 
} Orws agvor TovTov évovrat. 

In Laws 714 c Plato himself assails those 
who hold that the aim of statesmanship is 
qris av Kabeornxvia 7 Todite(a Tavty ideiv TO 
Evpdepov dws apgea Te dei at py KatadvOyce- 
rau. Again, in Laws 962 DE he traces the 
failures of existing governments to false 
criteria of justice: tois pév tov pov «lvat 
tov dikatwy dmws apgovol ties ev TH Tor 
cir’ otv BeArious «ite xeipous Tvyxdvovow. It 
is evident that Plato everywhere is thinking 
of the antithesis between the science of rule 
and the knack of seizing the helm, and that 
drws apge or xvBepyvyoe in such a context 
necessarily signifies the latter. Further 
confirmation is found in Aristotle’s discus- 
sion of the same idea with obvious reference 
to the passage of the Republic. In Politics 
vii. 2, p. 1324 b 23 Aristotle says: xatrot 
Sdfeceww av dyav arorov tows «lvat Tots Bovdo- 
pévos émioxoreiv ei TovTo éoTw Epyov TOD 
moXitixod To Sivacbat Oewpeiv Grws apxy Kat 
Seordly tov mwAnoiov Kal BovAopévwv Kat pi) 
Bovropéevuv. (cf. Plato’s éav ré twes Bovdwv- 
rat édv Te py.) This view of the political art, 
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he adds, is refuted by the analogy of the 
other arts: dAAa piv ovde év tais dAAus 
émornpais TOUT’ Spapev. ovTE yap Tov iarpod 
ovre Tov KuBepvyrou Epyov éoti TO meioat 7) TO 
Biacacbat rod pév tors Oeparevopevors Tov dé 
tous tAwrnpas. ‘AXA’ éoixacw oi modAoi tiv 
Seorotixyy moduruxny olcoGa. This error of 
the multitude is that of Plato’s crew. They 
think the true pilot is he who can seize the 
helm, and do not know that he must give 
himself to the study of navigation and does 
not believe (or reading oidpevor, they do not 
believe) that study compatible with atten- 
tion to the arts of getting control of the 
ship. Though oidpevor is possible, then, 
Sidgwick’s oiouévw is preferable for two 
reasons. (1) The whole passage starts to tell 
us about the true pilot (and his opinions) 


tov be dAnOwod KvBepvyrov mépi, etc. (2) It 
is more resonable to attribute the appre- 
ciation of this Platonic thought to the true 
pilot than to the mutinous crew. 

In conclusion, since I have referred to 
Mr. Adam’s excellent edition, I may be 
permitted to point out that, by a pardonable 
inadvertence 7m longo opere, he in his note 
on 581c by omitting ‘not’ in quoting my 
words attributes to me the very interpre- 
tation which I reject in favour of that 
wherein he follows me. My words (A.J.P. 
viii. p. 366) are ‘Not “we may begin by 
assuming,” etc., ‘but “that the three 
primary classes are,”’ etc. 

Pau Suorey. 

University of Chicago. 





ARIST. DE MEM. 452* 17-26. 


17 = douxe 8%) Kabddov dpxyn Kal 1rd péoov 
mavTwv' «i yap pa) TpOTEpov, Grav eri TovTO 
€\Gy, pvnoOnoerar, 7 oviKér’ ode aAdOber, 
olov et tis vonoeev ef Gv ABT AEIHO’ 
«i yap py éemi rou E peépvyrat, eri tov 
EO épuvyncbn evredbev yap éx’ dudw xwvy- 


~~ > , . 7 > 4 4 4 > 4 
Onvat evdexeTat, Kat ert TO A Kal ETL 


bo 
bo 


‘ . J ‘\ ‘ 4 > a > 7 
vo E. et 8 py tovrwrv te émilyrei, emi 
, A * 
70 T e\Oav pvnoOnoeran, ei ro H 7d 
> ~ >. be , > A ‘4 Ps ‘ 9 > ’ 
emifnret’ €t O€ py, Ext TO A* Kal OUTWS dEl. 
tov 8 dd Tov airod éviore piv pvynoOjvat, 
mS Y , 7 h4 > , > dé 
éviore 5& py, attiov Oru emi wAeiw évdexerat 
A ‘ lel A 7 ‘A 
26 Kuwnbivar aro THs aitns dpyys, olov amo 
tov [ éxito L 70 A. 


Such is the Berlin text of a passage which 
has hitherto baffled all attempts at explan- 
ation. The following solution suggested 
itself to me in consequence of my investiga- 
tion of Greek Logistic (Mélanges Nicole). It 
assumes (with one or two other things to be 
mentioned below) that the letters are numeri- 
cal signs, and that F—the symbol of 6, the 
so-called ‘stigma ’—was lost after E, which, 
when the F is restored, thus becomes a real 
péoov in the series of numbers from | to 9. 
The meaning of the whole would then be: 
‘It seems true in general that the middle 
point also of all things [which have a middle] 
is a [good mnemonic] starting point [from 
which to reach, 7.e. recollect any of them]. 
For if one does not recollect before, he will 


do so when he has come to this, or if not, 
nothing will help him: as e.g. if one were 
to bring before his mind the numerical series 
denoted by ABFAEFIHO. For if he 
does not remember [what he wants] at E 
[the text being perhaps, not dittographic, but 
right here, and the sense :—‘ if E ztself is not 
what he is trying to recollect,’ as of course it 
might be], then at E he remembers [‘con- 
suetudinal’ aor.] © [before which insert 
tov. J.e. when he has come to 5, which 
is the chosen pécov and dpxy of the cuwyjces, 
he will remember 9]; because from E a move- 
ment in either direction is possible, either to 
A or to F [which by our original assumption 
must be here read, instead of E. He 
remembers the number 9 because in moving 
from E (which he does not however abandon) 
to A, 70 épe&js in the series, z.e. from 5 to 4, 
both these being added together on the 
principle of ro ovveyyvs (see 451” 18-20) 
suggest 9 (as a civoAov) to his mind. From 
E he can move to A, and thus, as has been 
said, remember 9 ; or he could move from E 
to F in which case by the same principle he 
would remember (7.e. get into his mind) 11 ; 
but this is not here spoken of, as 11 is 
a number which lies outside the limits of the 
series chosen for illustration. Thus, it has 
been shown that, once at E, he can command 
for memory the numbers 4 and 6, by their 
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being édeéjs in the series backwards and 
forwards, and also the number 9 by addition 
of 5 (the dpyy) and 4 (its next in order). 
Thus, the middle number having been shown 
to give mnemonic command of 4, 6, 9 and 
the extra-serial 11, Arist. goeson]. But if it 
is not for one of these [viz. 4, 6, or 9] that 
he is searching, he will remember [what he 7s 
searching for] when he has come to [, 
if he is searching for H or I [?.e. when he 
has come to [F (3), still of course, as 
throughout, keeping in touch with his pécov, 
te. E (5), he will remember H, 7.e. 8 = 
3+5 (by the same principle by which he 
thought of 9 in the former case) ; or else he 
will remember , 7.e. 7, by the principle of 
évavridryns, Which is the second principle laid 
down in 451” 18-20. For in the series 
3, 5, 7, of which 5 is the pécov, 3 and 7 are 
éryara évavria. Cf. N.E. II. 5, 1106* 33 seqq. 
i ta Ska woAAa, Ta Se Svo dALya, Ta &E péoa 
AapBavovor kata TO mpaypa: iow yap brepexet 
kal iepexerat, Todto b& pécov éoti KaTa Ti 
dpOyntruny dvadoyiav. As évavria tend to 
recall one another to memory, 3 will tend to 
recall 7 to the mind of one who starts from 5, 
and still keeps one hand, so to speak, on it]. 
But if [it is] not [for H or I that he is 
searching, but for one of the terms which 
remain], he will remember by going to A, 
and so in all cases. [J.e. Such excursions 
from the middle point will in cases of this 
kind always be most favourable for recollec- 
tion. It is noticeable that the movement 
here described is steadily downwards ; be- 
cause were it upwards the larger numbers got 
by addition would take us at once outside the 
series itself, which, however, by hypothesis 
contains what is to be remembered. The 
order in which the numbers are suggested 
to the mind and the means by which they 
are suggested, are 5 (uécov or dpxy), 6 (by to 
aiveyyus), 4 (by 76 ovveyyus), 9 ( by zpocGects 
4+5), 3 (by 7d ébeés, from 4), 8 (by 
tpoabeots 3+5=8), 7 by évavtidrns. When 
we have arrived at this point, all the num- 
bers of the series have been exhausted except 
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2 and 1 ; hence if the object of search is in- 
cluded in the series, as by hypothesis it is, 
and if we have not yet reached it, we shall 
do so on proceeding to 1; which we do by 
(ro épegjs) going from 3 through 2. Kai 
ovtws dei probably means that in all cases 
the best and shortest (xdéAduora Kat TaXLOTA, 
451° 31) way of recollecting is, when we 
can, to start from a pécov as dpyy. This 
will afford most ddoppzai for remembering. 
The person trying to remember does not 
abandon the pécov at any stage in the 
process above described ; once he has got to 
it, he makes excursions mentally from it, 
bringing it into relations of contrast or proxi- 
mity, ete. with the numbers on each side of it. ] 
The cause of one’s sometimes remembering 
and sometimes not, though starting from the 
same point, is that from the same dpyy a 
movement can be made in several directions ; 
as for instance, from [ to I or A [te. 
by évavrirns to I, by 7d édegjs to A, as 
before explained ].’ 

If this explanation be correct, the only 
alterations of MSS readings are: (1) the 
insertion of F after E ; (2) the alteration of 
E to F in 452 *22; both of which are 
palaeographically very easy ; (3) the insertion 
of rod before © in *20. Dr. J. Gow in his 
History of Greek Mathematics, pp. 45-48, 
maintains that the alphabetic notation of 
numbers was invented at Alexandria by some 
man of learning supported by some para- 
mount political authority ; but none of his 
arguments are convincing, and since the 
publication of his book the evidence of 
Greek papyri has been pushed back from 257 
B.c. to the 5th year of Soter (301 B.c.)—just 
twenty-one years after the death of Aristotle. 
On the other hand Dr. Wilhelm Larfeld 
(Griechische Epigraphik, I. Miuller’s Hand- 
buch I? p. 544) adduces very strong argu- 
ments in support of his statement :—‘ Ich 
nehme dieses Zahlenalphabet unbedenklich 
fiir Milet in Anspruch und setze die Erfind- 
ung desselben um spdtestens 800 v. Chr.’ 

J. GinBart SMYLyY. 

Trinity CoLLeGE, DUBLIN. 


THE xvpus IN GREEK STATES OTHER THAN ATHENS. 


Tue réle of the xvpios of the woman at 
Athens has been dealt with at considerable 
length by most writers on ancient Greek law, 
but while the Attic sources have been ex- 


hausted, the epigraphical evidence from other 
quarters of Greece, though cited incidentally, 
has not, so faras I am aware, been handled 
thoroughly and systematically, either in its 
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bearing upon Athenian law, or as enabling 
us to form some idea of the position and 
duties of the xvpuos in non-Attic Greece in 
general. 

It is therefore in the hope of supplying 
this deficiency to a certain extent that the 
following notes are published. 

Before proceeding to an examination of 
the texts it is necessary to point out that 
the «vps has a double function, which 
corresponds to the double meaning of the 
word in its non-technical use. There is the 
xvptos who disposes of the woman, is her 
lord, and there is the xvpios who ratifies her 
acts. The two functions are no doubt 
united in one person, and have very prob- 
ably a common origin, but in practice they 
are distinct and to a certain extent contra- 
dictor y. 

Now, for Athens we have documents 
dealing with the position of the woman as 
the subject both of family and of property 
law: for the rest of Greece (with the ex- 
ception of Gortyn through its code, and to a 
very limited extent one or two other states, 
such as Myconos through the register of 
dowries), we know of her position as the 
subject of the law of property alone. 

Consequently we have very little evidence 
as to the status of the xvpios in non-Attic 
Greece as the master of the woman’s person, 
but abundance of evidence as to the part he 
played as ratifier of her acts.1 

We have it is true the description of the 
betrothal of Cleisthenes’ daughter to Mega- 
cles, at Sicyon, by a regular éyyvnous, her 
father giving her in  marriage.? For 
Myconos we have the register of marriage 
settlements,* where of the nine entries left 
us each mentions the relative who gave the 
woman in marriage, ¢.g. 


KaAdurros : Av: tiv Ovyarépa ’ApurtoAcxnv 
eveyyvynoe Sworpatwr yvvaixa. 


And finally at Gortyn we find the woman 


1 In some cases indeed the xépios appears to have 
been appointed ad hoc. 

Cf. Cic. Pro Flacco 30, Tutor his rebus Grae- 
corum legibus adscribendus fuit: Polemonatem 
scripsisti. Pap. Faytim xciv. wera kuplov tod d5ed0- 
mevov. Pap. Oxyrh. first series, lvi. 16, and prob- 
ably also thid. cclxxiii. 4. 

In these latter cases at any rate the necessity for 
the appointment of a «vpios is probably due, as 
Mitteis (Reichsrecht u. Volksrecht d. éstl. Prov. d. 
rém. Kaiserreichs, p. 54) suggests, to the compara- 
tively recent introduction of the institution into 
Egypt. 

* Hat. ii. 130. 

3 Inscr. jurid. gr. i. p. 48 sqq. (of the Macedonian 
epoch). 
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given in marriage by her father or brother, 
when either is still alive.* 

But neither at Sicyon, nor at Myconos, 
nor at Gortyn is the term xvpuos used, and 
though we may perhaps assume that at 
Sicyon ° and at Myconos, where the phrase 
éyyvav is used as at Athens, the analogy 
extended further, as for Gortyn, every 
clause of the code which deals with the 
woman is diametrically opposed to the 
theory of the existence of a xvpios for the 
woman. 

On the other hand the xvpios as the 
ratifier of the woman’s acts is found all over 
the Greek world, and it is only for Gortyn 
that we can assume the non-existence of the 
institution. 

We may lay it down as a general principle 
that in every contract, to which a woman is 
one of the principal parties, the assent of the 
kuptos is given, and this rule admits of only 
two exceptions 


(i) acts of manumission, 


(ii) donations to, or foundations of, a 
religious corporation, with which exceptions 
we will deal later. 


The character of the documents and their 
sources are so varied that the above 
generalisation would appear to be fully 
justified. 

We have women dealing in land, and as 
tenants, in Tenos,® Amorgos,’ Delos,® and at 
Olymos,? acting as witness to a formal 
éuBacrs in her capacity of landed proprietor 
adjoining the estate in question at Mylasa,! 
taking up a municipal loan, as Nicarete at 
Orchomenos,!! buying and __ transferring 
priesthoods at Erythrae,!? and in Cos,!8 found- 
ing religious communities, as Epicteta in 
Thera, !* making donations to religious objects, 
as at Lindus,!® manumitting slaves in every 
quarter of Greece, and in all these acts they 
are assisted by xvpuot. 


4 Ibid. i. p. 378, col. viii. 21. 

5 The phrase éyyv@ maida thy éuhy—vomoior Toia 
’A@nvaiwy, would seem to imply that the ordinary 
law of Sicyon differed from that of Athens. 

8 Inscr. jurid. gr. 1’re série, No. vii. (third cent. 
B.C.) passim. 

7 §.I.G. 828. 8; ibid. 829, 2, 831. 3. 

8 B.C.H. xxvii. (1903), p. 65. Comptes des 
hiéropes de Varch. de Sosisthénés, 250 av. J.-C. Cf. 
thid. p. 83. 

® Le Bas 323 (cf. Inser. jurid. gr. i. 258). 

10 Le Bas 415. 

1 C.1.G.8. i. 3172. 

2 S.I.G. 600. 

13 [bid. 591 (cf. ibid. 598. 27, where he is the pro- 
tector of the priestess). 

14 O.7.G.Ins. iii. 330. 
© Ibid. i. 764, ll. 98 and 118. 
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But at the same time the rule is not 
invariable for two of these three classes, 
namely manumissions, and foundations of, 
or donations to religious corporations. As 
to manumissions, the cases where a woman 
manumits without the consent of husband 
or relative are mainly found at Delphi, 
where they are numerous. At Chaeronea, 
Lebadea, Orchomenos, Coronea, the assist- 
ance of one or the other is invariable, so far 
as I have been able to discover. We find 
exceptions also at Edessa in Macedonia,! at 
Hyampolis in Phocis,? at Mantinea,® all of 
the imperial epoch, and also at Amphissa,* 
Panticapaeum,° and Dodona.® 

Some of these latter exceptions may 
possibly be explained away. In the cases at 
Amphissa for example the signature is that 
of a man made on behalf of an illiterate 
woman, and the man may be her husband or 
relative. But the question is not worth 
raising, as there would still remain the 
large number of exceptions consisting of 
manumissions by women unassisted at 
Delphi. 

How is this irregularity to be explained ? 

It has been suggested that the consent of 

the xvpios was given though not recorded : 
that the woman at Delphi enjoyed excep- 
tional freedom: that in the Dorian and 
Aeolian states to which most of these 
exceptions refer, the woman had attained 
greater liberty than in the others. 
- But of these explanations none is satis- 
factory: the consent of the xvptos, if 
necessary, was too important a part of the act 
to be mentioned or passed over at will: 
the second explanation is not supported by 
any further evidence of such freedom: the 
third is invalidated by the fact that in some 
Dorian and Aeolian states the xvpios is 
found assisting even in these acts. 

I am inclined to think that Foucart’s 
solution is the most consistent with the 
facts, viz. that the manumission of a slave 
having been originally a religious act would 
fall under the law of exception that appears 
to have relieved all acts in favour of a deity. 
It must however be admitted that there is 
at least one case which would appear to defy 
explanation by this hypothesis, viz. the sale 
of a slave by one woman to another at 


1 Ath. Mitth. xviii. 415 (third cent. a.v.); ef. 
D.H.R. ii. p. 249. 

* Inser. jurid. gr. ii. p. 295 (second cent. A.D.). 

’ Le Bas-Foucart, 352k (second cent. A.D. ). 

* CLI.G.S. iii. 318 and iii. 1066 (first cent. B.c. 
at earliest). 
° CI.G. add. p. 1005, 2114 bb (first cent. B.c.). 
® Inser. jurid. gr. ii. p. 315 (second cent. B.c.). 
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Dodona, which contains no religious formal- 
ity whatever.’ 

It must moreover be borne in mind that 
in many cases where there is no express 
consent given to the act of the woman, she 
is joined in her act by her husband, so that his 
consent is ipso facto existent: cases of this 
are found in quarters where otherwise the 
express consent is the rule, e.g. at Chaeronea,§ 
Thisbe,® and Coronea.!® 

As to the donations to, and foundations 
of, religious corporations without the assist- 
ance of a xvpios, we find in the Megarid a 
woman dedicating half of an estate which 
she has bought from the people of Aegos- 
thena to Poseidon and the commune of 
Aegosthena: the revenue is to be devoted 
to maintaining the brilliance of the festival 
of Poseidon.! Again at Mantinea we 
have a woman charging her estate with the 
payment of certain sums for the maintain- 
ance of the services of Demeter.’2 In 
neither of these cases is a x’pios mentioned, 

Another case possibly occurs in the 
inscription on a odpos at Amorgos !%: dpos 
olki@v Kal KyTwWY TOV Tpos Tails oikiais TOV 
droretisnpevwv Nixnoapérne eis tHVv mpotka 
kabiepwnevwv Kai davakepevwv tHe Ovpaviu 
"Adpodiree tHe év “Aomids id Nixnouperns tis 
yuvaikds THs Navkpartous kai kata Tas duabyKas 
Tas Kemevas ev TH iepOr THS ’Adpodirns x.T.A., 
but it is just possible that the mention of 
the husband may imply his consent, though 
it seems hardly emphatic enough for that. 

A striking exception to the prevalence of 
the xvpios in the Greek world is afforded by 
the legislation of Gortyn as remodelled by 
the well-known Code.!4 

It is true that on two occasions, in the 
section dealing with the remodelled law of 
inheritance (Col. V. 1. 1.) and that dealing 
with the zatpwiwxos (Col. VIII. 1. 21), the 
father and brother are referred to as 
giving the woman in marriage: but the 
word is dotva, which does not convey any 
very definite idea of the legal relation in 
which they stood to the woman, and there 
is no trace of the xvpios elsewhere; the 
woman on becoming zatpwiwkos may even 
refuse to marry the next of kin (6 émPadAwv) 
and in general evidently enjoyed an in- 
dependence unknown to the woman in the 
rest of Greece: unless indeed it be at 
7 Inser. jurid. gr. ii. p. 315.° 
8 C.1.G-S8. i. 3315, 3321, 3328, 3358. 
® Thid. 2228. 

10 Thid. 2872. 

1! Michel 1347. 

Le Bas-Foucart 352, i. (43 B.c.). 

13 §.1.G. 437. 

Moy. Inser. jurid. gr. i. p. 352. 
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Sparta, but the passages!, which convey to 
us the picture of considerable freedom of 
the woman in that State, do not enable us 
to assert, as in the case of Gortyn, that the 
kvptos did not exist. 

We find therefore that the xipios existed 
in almost all the non-Attic states of Greece 
for which we have any documents, though 
certain types of contract were excepted 
from the necessity of his approval. 

On whom then did this function devolve ? 
In the register of dowries of Myconos 
already quoted, out of the nine entries left 
us, in seven the father gives his daughter in 
marriage, in one the woman’s brother, and in 
the remaining case a man whom the editors 
of the Inscriptions juridiques grecques 
believe to be her grandfather : if this be so, 
we have a striking parallel to the provisions 
of the Athenian law. I am however in- 
clined to think that in the last instance the 
man may be the woman’s half-brother. It 
should however be observed that the word 
Kvpous is not used. 

Elsewhere we find father, brother, son, 
husband, and even friends assisting at the 
woman’s act.2_ In the records of manumission 
at Chaeronea for example we have instances 
of all five. 

In the will of Epikteta of Thera her xvpuos 
is her daughter’s husband.* 

Again in the register of sales of landed 
property at Tenos* we find as xvpws of 
women, father, brother or brothers, son or 
sons, and others whose relation is not stated. 

The papyri of the Fayim and Oxyrhyn- 
chus show us all these with, so far as I have 
seen, the exception of the father. 

We find the cousin,®> a kinsman,® a 
daughter’s son,’ a nephew,® a granddaughter’s 
husband,° a first cousin’s son,!° uncles of 
various kinds,!! and all manner of other 
relatives, connections, and strangers. 

There is however no proof that the 
husband was anywhere xvpios qua husband : 
on the contrary there are, I think, texts to 


1 Ar. Polit. 12708 24, Plut. A gis 7. 

2 Cf. Gaius, i. 193 (quoted by editors of Jnser. 
jurid. gr. ii. 106 in note) Apud peregrinos non 
similiter ut apud nos in tutela sunt feminae: sed 
tamen plerumque quasi in tutela sunt: ut ecce lex 

3ithynorum, si quid mulier contrahat, maritum 
auctorem esse jubet aut filium ejus puberem. 

3 7.G. Ina. iii. 330, ll. 2 and 110. 

4 Inser. jurid. gr. i. No. vii. 

5 Pap. Faydm 99. 3. 

8 Jhid. 100. 1. 

7 Pap. Ox. i. 45. 

8 Ibid. i. 48. 

® Thid. ii. 261. 

10 Tbid. ii. 270. 

1) Thid. iii. 504, 1. 6. 
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show that in some states at any rate he 
was not. 

For example at Amergos!” we find épos 
Xwplov kal Tov éxikupBiwy v7ToKEmevwn 
cuvertxwpovons THS yuvaikos "Epatoxparys Kai 
tov kupiov Bpovxiwvos, and also at Amorgos 
we find the record of a sale of certain pro- 
perty by Nikeratus and Hegekrate with her 
xvpos Telenikos to one Ktesiphon.!> I am 
inclined to see in both cases a sale or mort- 
gage carried out by husband and wife 
conjointly, the woman’s xvpios intervening : 
in the first case there can be no doubt of it. 
It would then follow that husband and 
kUpios are coexistent but different persons. 

Lewy ' thinks that the «vpos is discharg- 
ing himself of his function, ‘ qui dote collata 
jam de jure suo cedit.’ That would be well 
enough, if the sale were to the husband, but 
it is not, it is to a fourth person. 

The texts of non-Attic source supply us 
therefore with no confirmation of the theory 
that at Athens the husband was de jure 
kvptos but rather the reverse. 

That we find many persons holding the 
office of whom we have no record as holding 
it at Athens is probably due to the greater 
number of occasions on which the xvptos 
intervened in the non-Attic states. 

The reason of this divergence is doubtless 
to be found in the important part which 
women played in business life elsewhere 
than at Athens, 

The Athenian law of inheritance, which 
excluded the woman from any share in the 
estate, excluded her from business. Even 
the ézixkAnpos was merely a passive agent in 
the transmission of the inheritance, of 
which she was merely a_ concomitant. 
Whereas elsewhere, at Gortyn for example, 
the daughters, after certain deductions had 
been made from the estate in favour of the 
sons, share the residue with the latter, each 
daughter taking one part to the two parts 
of the son.!° 

At Tenos!® again we find sons and 
daughters both inheriting, and by the will 
of Epikteta of Thera, Epiteleia her daughter 
is to succeed her.! 

So too, according to Mitteis,!5 under the 
Syrian code brothers and sisters succeeded 
to their father’s estate pari passu, but this 
divergence from the Athenian law he attri- 


12 §.1.G. 828. 8, 

13 Thid. 831. 3. 

4 De civili conditione mulierum Graecarum, p. 38. 
1 Tnser. jurid. gr. i. 367, col. iv. Ul. 31 sqq 

6 Thid. No. vii. passim, 

W 7G Ins. iii. 330. 

1S op. cit. p- 327. 






















































butes to Roman influence of Constantine’s 
time.! 

However that may may be, there can be 
no doubt that in the third and fourth 
centuries B.c. there was a wide divergence 


1 A further indication of the same tendency is 
the large number of records of @vyarporotia found 
in the eastern parts of the Greek world. 

E.g. Le Bas- Waddington, iii. 507; bid. iii. 115. 
Cf. Rayet in Annuaire, 1875, ix. No. 10. 
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between the Athenian law of inheritance 
and that of the Greek world in general, a 
divergence entailing a corresponding differ- 
ence between the réle played by the xvpios 
in Athenian life and that played by his 
fellow in other states, as well as a difference 
in the moral relation in which he stood to 
his ward. 
T. W. Beastey. 





SUNDRY GREEK COMPOUNDS AND 


1.—oxepBorrAct (Hesychius), oxépBodr€ 
(umpv., Aristophanes). 


Apropos of Brugmann’s explanation of this 
group in J.F’. 15, 97, I venture to communi- 
cate a suggestion I entered in my notes 
some years ago. I define oxepBodXei, in the 
terms of a piece of American campaign slang, 
by ‘throws mud at.’ In Aristophanes, Eq. 
821, pi oxépBodrAe rovnpa addressed to the 
sausage-seller would mean, put in the mouth 
of an American campaign audience, ‘ Let’s 
have no nasty mud-throwing’ (= ‘foul and 
abusive language’). I connect oxep- with 
oxwp (cf. Lat. mus-(s)cerda ‘stercus murium).! 
By way of illustration we may quote the 
sausage-seller’s remark in vs. 295, xompo- 
dopyow a ¢i AaAjoes ‘ I'll heave-dung at you 
if you say a word.’ Similar is cxopaxife 
‘abuses,’ which occurs in (Pseudo-) Demo- 
sthenes, 153, 11, in the following context, 
padtora oKopakifovrat Kai mpomndAaxilovrat. 
In this context, I suspect oxopaxi{e of being 
compounded of oxopa- (: oxwp ‘dung’) + a 
verb cognate with xidvara: ‘scatters,’ for it 


1 Here we may call attention to the Latin gloss 
crea ‘ atercora, or, as it stands in Placidus, cirea 
‘stercus’: unde nos ea quae ex ore abicimus 
excreare dabnen, id est expuere. Before Latin 
crea (ctrea) and -(s)cerda doubts ought to disappear 
as to the identification of oxép with Skr. apa- 
skaras kirisam, O. Bulg. skaredit ‘dirty’ (cf. dirty 
in Skeat’s Concise Htym. Dict.). Whether these 
words are to be connected with primitive (s)ker- 
‘to cut’=‘ was ausgeschieden, abgesondert wird’ 
(cf. Uhlenbeck, ai. Woert. s.v. apaskaras, and 
Kluge, Etym. Woert., cross reference s.v. scheiden) 
is questionable, in view of the child’s ‘do’ and a 
word like ‘business’ in biblical English (spelt 
bizzness in a spelling book in vogue in my child- 
hood). Query: was cera ‘wax’ originally con- 
ceived as an excretion (secretion) of the bees? Or, 
as a thing chewed and taken out of the mouth, 
was ‘wax’ concretely likened to other ‘excre- 
menta’?’—In the Western States wax is a collo- 
quial name given to cattle-dung. 


BLENDED WORDS AND SUFFIXES. 


is hardly open to doubt that mpomyAaxifov- 
tat means ‘are bemudded,’ whether we derive 
it from aydax- (*ryda€g ‘bit of mud’: wnAds 
‘mud’) or from zyAa- (heteroclitic accus. sg. 
or neut. plur. of ayAds) +-xiLovrat (: Kidvarat 
‘scatters’). 
On the accent of oxépBodos ‘abusive’ see 
Brugmann, l.c. 


2.—xKépromos ‘jeering’. 


I agree with Brugmann (l.c.) in regarding 
kep- as a derivative of xetpe ‘cuts,’ but not 
in deriving xéproyos from *xeporopos ‘having 
an abusive mouth.’ Rather, I look upon 
-rowos as connected with rtouos ‘cutting 
(of speech, Plato), and I see in the com- 
pound a sort of semantic reduplication, such 
as we find in German compounds like Bitt- 
flehende, Eidschwur,? cf. AcOdAevoros.? 


—Other Blended Words. 


In view of an array of modern instances 
like those presented in Meringer and Mayer's 
Versprechen und Verlesen there is nothing 
inherently improbable in the blending of 
words into complexes, not true compounds, 
but compounded. The more ancient the 


2 For further examples, see Polle, Wie denkt das 
Volk tib. d. Sprache.* p. 110. 

3 Similarly Prellwitz (Etym. Woert. 8.v. ) derives 
&prauos ‘butcher’ from a root ere ‘to separate’ 
+7aueiv ‘to cut.’ I would myself, however, 
derive &prauos from *ap[rv] (: Lat. artus ‘ joints’) 
+ Tamos ‘joint-cutter’ ; or else, in view of the 
definition of ‘cook’ also given to &prayos, we 
might derive it from *4 dp[ r0]- -ranos ‘ bread-slicer’” 
(cf. adproxdmos ‘bread-cook’), specialised in mean- 
ing as in English meat, which once meant ‘ meal, 
flour, food,’ but has come to mean specifically 
‘flesh.’ A oe cook in the Greek Comedy 
(Kock, ii. 423, 2, 15) speaks of cutting up the 


food (reueiv SBdouar’) as part of the elements of 
cookery. 
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words, however, the less certain must such 
suspected cases of blending remain, because 
of our inability to control their elements and 
the blending process historically ; but the 
following cases, chiefly of Greek words, seem 
worthy of a succinct provisional mention. 
Nor does it seem expedient to try to exhibit 
the conjectured syncretisms by diagrams 
after the manner of the authors cited (cf. also 
Oertel in his Lectures on the study of 
Languages pp. 162 fg.). It is no less com- 
plete a presentation of the facts to say, e.g., 
that colloquial English persciver is a blend 
of perceive and discover (with the dialectic 
pronunciation disciver), and recommember a 
blend of recollect and remember. 

(1) S8ap-Sarre ‘rends’: blended, of dépe 
*flays’ (cf. fut. dap) and dare ‘ rends’. 

(2) xeAapvfe ‘gurgles’: blended of xeAadet 
‘sounds as rushing water’ and pve ’ growls, 
snarls’ (cf. undae latrantes, which attests the 
possibility of the blending semantically). 

(3) AjOapyos ‘ forgetful, lethargic’ : blended 
of Ayby ‘forgetfulness’ and dpyds ‘idle, lazy.’ 

(4) oxamrepdedoa ‘to insult’: blended of a 
cognate of oxw7r-re ‘insults’ and wépderac 
‘ pedit.’ 

(5) cxapdapvooe ‘winks’ : Prellwitz in his 
Etym. Woert. has already suggested the 
blending in this word of cxaipw ‘I skip, 
frisk’ and piw ‘I wink.’ 

(6) oxapipderar ‘scratches’: blended of 
(o)xeiper ‘cuts’ and a cognate of German 
(w)retbt ‘rubs.’ This blend, because of 
Lat. scrzbit ‘ writes’, would fall in the primi- 
tive period. 

(7) oxéxapvoy ‘adze’: a derivative with 
elements from oxdrre ‘hacks’ (cf. oyd-fe 
‘splits’) and zeépe ‘ pierces, bores through.’ 

(8) oxvduaive, is wroth’: blended of 
oxverar ‘is wroth’ and paiveras ‘ rages.’ 

(9) rynweAct ‘takes care of’: shows ele- 
ments from rapéas ‘care-taker’ and peda, 
pedera ‘cares for.’ 

(10) YmAada ‘gropes, feels, touches’: a 
blend of a derivative of yy ‘to touch’ (cf. 
WaddXe ‘ touches, twitches’) and ada,(addoer) 
‘feels, handles.’ 

(11) Skr. yar-bhrtds ‘borne,’ jabhara ‘he 
bore’: blended of hdrati ‘takes’ and 
bharati ‘ bears.’ 

I shall not attempt expressly to forestall 
all the objections that might arise to the 
suggestions set downabove, such, for instance, 
as the claim that in dapdarre dap- is an 
intensive reduplication to dare, as the 
older books had it, or of 8pére ‘plucks’ as 

1 Since this was written Fick in B.B. 28, 102 
expressly derives YnAaga from  nA-, the aorist of 
WarddrAw, + ag. 


it stands in contemporary authorities (e.g. 
Brugmann’s Gr. Gr. § 61. 4). Nor will an 
American who uses takes (‘ nimmt’) every day 
of his life in the sense of bears (‘ triigt ’) feel 
the cogency of Uhlenbeck’s reasoning who, in 
his at. Woert, s.v. hdrati, declares hdrati in 
the sense of ‘bears, trigt’ to be a byform 
for bhdrati, though hdrati ‘nimmt’ was 
doubtless primitive as yeip ‘hand’ shows, 
cf. Gothic handus :-hinpan (see Uhlenbeck, 
got. Woert. s.v.). 


4.—oxépagos ‘abuse.’ 


That Brugmann (I.F. 15, 97) correctly 
explains the significance of this word seems 
to me probable. In regard to its form, it 
seems worth suggesting that in oxépa-dos 
‘abuse’ and ¢Anva-dos ‘nonsense’ (cf. Ania 
‘bubbles’)? we have excellent  illustra- 
tions of the suffix -gos ‘speaking’ (cf. 
Prellwitz, B.B., 22, 107), combined with 
neuter plurals or heteroclitic accusatives 
singular in -4 (?). To be sure, oxépados and 
dAjvados have become nomina actionis, and 
are no longer nomina agentis. Does this 
shift account for the recessive accent of 
the compounds? This would make us set 
down *oxepadds ‘ abusive’ : oxépados ‘abuse,’ 
*dbryvadds ‘speaking -nonsense’: ¢Arvados 
‘nonsense. Or have these abstracts in 
-agos taken their recessive accent from 
the animal names in -agos which correspond 
to Skr. animal names in -(a?)-bhds (oxytone)! 


5.—The ordinal-superlative suffix -tmmo-.. 


There is no difficulty in building up this 
suffix from the suffixes -to- (or -sto- ?) + -mo-* 
as Brugmann does (I.F. 14, 6), or in 
otherwise accounting for it by analogy (cf. 
e.g., Sommer, J.F’. 11. 262). But in view of 
the correspondence of the numerals, Lat. 
tricesimus : Skr. trimgat-tamds, vicesimus : 
vimgatitamds (cf. also Lat. quotwmus =Skr. 
katamds), the suffix -tmmo-s must be as- 
signed, with its complete ordinal-superlative 
functions, to the primitive speech. The 
ordinal function was doubtless the first to 
develop, and it is interesting to note that 
the Sanskrit ordinals are oxytone, while, in 
the superlatives, -tamas is barytone. There 
can hardly be a doubt that this accentual 
divergence was of diacritie purport, as the 
divergence of accent between dissyllabic 

2 Since this was written Fick (/.c. p. 103) makes 
gahvapos a compound of @Anvo-+ a derivative of 
apdw and defines by ‘ geschwiitz ankniipfender.’ 

3 As though from Gr. mparos and mpéduos a blend 
*mpotouos (*mpetauos=Skr. prathamds) had been 
made. 
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nomina agentis (oxytone) and nomina 
actionis (paroxytone) in both Greek and 
Sanskrit is diacritic. 

When we derive -tmmo- from -to- +-mo- 
or by the proportional analogy, compr. 
-ero- : superl. -mmo- :: compr. -tero- : superl. 
-tmmo- (cf. Sommer, /.c.) we comfort our- 
selves by dealing with suffixes of undis- 
coverable meaning ! and provenance, and the 
result is an algebraic not an arithmetical 
solution. It may be true that -tero- is 
the more frequent and widespread, and so 
appears older than -tmmo- (so Brugmann, 
lc. p. 6), yet for all that -tmmo- might be 
the older, the source from which -tero- was 
derived, by a reversed proportion -mmo- : 
-tmmo- :: -ero- : -tero-. It seems possible, at 
any rate, to fix upon -tmmo- a meaning 
consonant with the form and yielding the 
signification required, and this does not seem 
to be the case for -tero-. The Sanskrit 
ordinals are often used as fractionals, and 
the thought suggests itself that -tmmo- was 
of fractional signification and meant ‘cut, 
section,’ belonging with the group repre- 
sented in réuve ‘cuts.’ Thus truigat-tamds 
would mean something like ‘a cut of thirty 
(cuts), a 30th.’ 

This derivation of -tmmo- sheds some 
light on the Latin groups (1) mari-twmus, 
fini-tumus and (2) aedi-tumus, legi-tumus, in 
which it seems possible to isolate -twmus and 
find traces of its relation to the root tem- 
‘cuts.’ Cicer» is cited for homines maritumt 
‘sea-faring men,’ and in Plautus (Rud. 310) 
fishermen are addressed as fures maritwmti 
which, in its context, seems to be the 
language of parody for ‘sea-faring pirates.’ 
An etymological definition of mart-tumt 
might accordingly yield ‘ sea-cleaving, ‘ qui 
mare secant,’ and we might define ora 
marituma by ‘coast cleaving the sea,’ 
cursus maritumus by ‘sea-cleaving voyage.’ 
Similarly, finitwmus would yield ‘ boundary- 
cleaving’ and be fit for use of ‘one whose 
lands cleave the boundary line’, ‘one who 
dwelt beside the boundary line.’2 It is not 
to be denied, however, that finitwmi may be 
a Latin formation based on citimi, ultima, 
and the like. In view of rapéas ‘divider, 
dispenser’ (cf. rapias ris Geod ‘keeper of the 


1 Hirt, Griech. Gram. § 354, writes, Apropos of 
the suffix -tero-: eine entscheidung iiber die 
verschiedenen ansichten wiire nur zu gewinnen, 
wenn es miglich wire, die etymologie des suffixes 
-tero- nachzuweisen. I take it that underlying 
these words the author intimates the hope that a 
Satisfactory meaning will yet be discovered for the 
suffix -tero-. 

_ ? In the Greek inscriptions réuos ‘piece of land’ 
is found (ef. Liddell and Scott). 
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treasury’), I take the archaic word aeditumus, 
later altered to aeditwus ‘qui aedes tuetur,’ 
to mean ‘temple-keeper’ (cf. rapéa ‘ house- 
keeper’), or perhaps ultimately ‘qui aedem 
*temnit’ (cf. réyevos, templum), used of the 
priest that first marked off the sacred 
enclosure. So legitwmus may be defined as 
‘law-keeping.’ In aes-twmat, the root tem- 
seems to have developed the sense ‘to score, 
tally’ (cf. Skeat, Concise Etym. Dict. s.vv.). 

That the suffix -twmus in the words under 
discussion does not closely accord in meaning 
with the ordinal-superlative suffix -twmus I 
cheerfully admit, but either suffix may be 
derived on simple semantic lines from the 
root tem-. 


6.— The Ordinal Suffix -tho- (-stho- 2). 


In the Bulletin de la Soc. de Ling. 7, ciii, 
Professor V. Henry derived Latin testis, 
which he defined as ‘le tiers <assistant>,’ 
from *trz-stts ‘ tertius.’* This etymology met 
a brilliant confirmation some years later when 
the newly found Oscan inscriptional form 
trstus ‘testis’ led Professor Skutsch to pro- 
pound anew, and independently of the pre- 
vious discovery, the same definition for ¢estzs. 
But Skutsch wrote the primitive form *trzs- 
to-, and the syllabification of Henry seems to 
me the better,‘ as I cannot see how iris- 
‘thrice’ instead of éri- ‘three’ played a part 
in developing the word. 

Henry further suggested (1) that the suffix 
sti- was derived from stare, or (2) that it 
contained (e)s- ‘to be’ +-tz-. The first of 
these suggestions seems to me the truer. 
Projecting Oscan trstws on the primitive 
period we are entitled to write a stem *tri- 
sto-, parallel to *tri-to- inferred from Greek 
tpi-ros, Skr. tritds ‘Tertius’ (cf. Lat. ter-ti-us: 
Skr. tr-ti-ya-s). But in the non-isolated Sans- 
krit ordinals the suffix is not -ta- but -tha., e.g. 
in sasthds, caturthds, saptithas. We are 
not, I suggest, to regard the suffixes -st(h)o- 
and -t(h)o- as different in origin, but the 
latter as developed from the former. I sug- 
gest that, in the primitive form behind Lat. 
sextus, Skr. sasthds which, in view of all the 
cognates, may have been (k)s(w)eks-(s)t(h)os, 
the s- of -stho- was lost. Or if the primitive 
form were (k)s(w)ek-st(h)os, its misdivision 
to (k)s(w)eks-t(h)os was likely, owing to the 


3-V. Salva in the Nuevo Diccionario de la 
Lengua Castellana por la Academia Espariola 
defines Spanish tercero ‘third (person)’ by (1) 
‘ mediator, internuntius,’ (2) ‘ tertius arbiter.’ 

4+ Sommer, Lat. Gram. § 142 also writes *t77-stis, 
but his note is so abbreviated one cannot infer 
whether he derives *tri-st7s from ‘ three’ or not. 
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cardinal (k)s(w)eks, and thus again the ap- 
parent suffix would be -tho.. 

That the suffix -st(h)o- signified ‘standing’ 
and belongs with the root st(h)a seems to me 
probable. In view of the fact that persons who 
number themselves in a group, as soldiers, 
e.g., number by the cardinals rather than by 
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the ordinals, a form like testis (*tri-stis) 
might well mean ‘standing 3.’ In English 
testis thus explained is ‘ bystander,’ though 
bystander leaves out any express numeral 
connotation, 


Epwin W. Fay. 


LAST NOTES ON THE VERRINES. 


Actio Prima, § 48 (Miiller, p. 137, 19). 
Ita res a me agetur ut im eorum consilus 
omnibus non modo aures hominum, sed etiam 
ocult popult Romani interesse videantur. 
In a previous note (C.R. vol. xvii. p. 200) I 
have defended the vulgate against the un- 
necessary conjecture (adopted by Miiller) sed 
etiam ocult et manus wnteresse videantur. 
Two parallel passages should have been cited, 
which will appear conclusive: Act. Prim. §7 
(Mill. p. 124, 18) Intellegit me ita paratum 
atque instructum in iudicium venire ut non 
modo in aurtbus vestris, sed in oculis omniwm 
sua furta atgue flagitia defixurus sim, and ii. 
1, § 29 (Miill. p. 151, 18) Itaque non modo vos, 
quibus est vudicandum, nostra crimina tene- 
tis, sed etiam populus Romanus totam accu- 
sationem causamque cognovit. 

These analogies suggest at the same time 
the change from aures hominum in the 
passage under consideration to aures om- 
nium (1.e. the whole jnry). The antithesis 
seems always to be between the court before 
which the orator is pleading and society at 
large.—A list of passages where omnes 
and homines have been interchanged in our 
texts of Cicero would be interesting. At 
Pro Cluent. § 79, I notice that Mr. A. C. 
Clark follows me in reading opinionibus 
omnium for opinionibus hominum. In the 
Verrines, the following places deserve con- 
sideration : Book V, § 16 (Miill. p. 434, 29), 
where it may be as well to read Haspec- 
tatio summa omnium with the dett. against 
R’s hominum (at § 75 in the same book, Miill. 
p. 456, 27, R is more obviously wrong with 
homines for omnes): tbid. § 100 (Miill, p. 
465, 20), where the vulgate popult Romani 
nomen, hominum conventum may be great- 
ly improved by the insertion of omniwm 
before hominwm (Miiller suggested tantum, 
Zielinski tot): wbid. § 152 where edd. are 
probably right in reading omnibus (which 
I find in Par. 7775) against R’s hominibus. 


ii. 1, § 39 (Mill. p. 155,14). Nam eum 
qui palam est adversarius facile cavendo 





vitare possis ; hoc vero occultwm intestinum 
ac domesticum malum non modo non exsistit, 
verum etiam opprimit antequam prospicere 
atque explorare potueris. This passage may 
be made to illustrate the virtue of a well- 
considered system of punctuation. It will 
be noted that I differ from previous editors 
(except Mr. Long) in restoring the non of 
the MSS. after non modo. It is the gratui- 
tous and unnecessary insertion of an innocent- 
looking comma after opprimit that has 
misled commentators. The clause non modo 
non existit is meant to stand by itself: it 
has no connection with the antequam clause 
following, which is limited to opprimit. 
Like the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness the mischief here spoken of not 
only lurks concealed (non existit) but is on 
you without warning.—Incidentally, I may 
state that the true reading Nam eum qu, 
hitherto supported only by a reference to 
Aug. Civ. D. 19, 5 is found in Par. 7823 
(D), the codex which I have shown to 
be as important for the earlier Verrines 
as is the Regius (R) for the later : also in Par. 
7776, and Harl. 2687, 4105, 4852. 


ii. 2, $34 (Mill. p. 211, 16). Cuius modt 
cohortem putatis hoc principe fuisse ? 
t+ sicutr videtis edictum sl QUI PERPERAM 
IUDICARIT SENATUS. Hum quoque ostendam, 
si quando sit datus, coactu istius quod non 
senserit tudicasse. A very slight change 
is needed here to make everything right: 
Sicubi videtis . . . SENATUS, eum quoque (sc. 
senatum) ostendam, etc. 


ibid. § 57 (Mill. p. 220,12). Attendite; 
tam intellegetis hance pecuniam, quae via 
modo visa est extre ab isto, eam semita 
revertisse. This is the received reading, but 
it cannot be what Cicero wrote. The 
antithesis is between via and semita: cp. 
per pseudothyrum § 50 (217, 25). Most codd. 
have qua via, but Lg. 42 (which represents 
the Cluniacensis) rightly gives quae vid. 
On the other hand Lg. 42 is the only MS. 
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that has eam. All other codd. give eadem. 
Such forms are often confused. If for eadem 
we read eodem, both the construction and 
the sense become apparent: the money 
found its way back to the source from whence 
it came. 


iii, § 3, (Mull. p. 271, 24). It might be 
nearer the tradition of the MSS. to follow 
editors here in putting a full stop at 
susceperat, and then to commence a new 
sentence with Atque minus etiam. The 
codd. have susceperat quo minus, The quo 
is undoubtedly wrong, and has obviously 
been accommodated to the minus which 
follows it. I had previously (C.R. xviii, 25) 
suggested quod or quoniam minus : perhaps 
quando minus. But at may have dropped 
out after the last syllable of swsceperat 
whereupon que would readily become quo. 
Cp. 293, 20 where editors now read A Q. 
Apronio, instead or quo Apronio, the read- 
ings of the Vatican palimpsest, or Atque 
Apronio which is found in Lg. 42 and Par. 
7776. 


iii, $66 (p. 296, 5). Qutd est hoc? 
populi Romant imperium, popult Romana 
leges, tudicia, in socios fideles, provinciam 
suburbanam ? This is the reading of Miiller, 
following Halm. The preposition 7m is 
found in no MS. and all except Lg. 42 omit 
socios. The vulgate is leges ? iudicia ? soci 
fideles ? provincia suburbana? Instead of 
popult Rom. leges, we should probably read 
praetoriae leges (cp. 276, 31): Lg. 42 has, pr. 
But a deeper corruption seems to lurk in 
iudicia,—probably an omission ex homoeo- 
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telewto. I suggest Quid est hoc ? populs 
Romani imperium? praetoriae leges ? ww- 
diciali iure iudicare socios fidelts, prov. sub.? 


wbid. § 196. (p. 351, 3). Qutd poscit ? 
Attendite et, vos quaeso, tudices simul 
aequitatem praetoris attendite. Miiller here 
gives the right punctuation : vos quaeso is 
parenthetical, and quaeso governs vos in the 
accusative (pro Roscio § 11). Other editors 
take vos as a vocative and punctuate accord- 
ingly. The doubt may have led to the in- 
version iudices simul, which occurs only in 
Lg. 42 and was received into the text first 
by Zumpt, who ridicules the vulgate et vos, 
quaeso, simul, iudtces, aeqg. But the empha- 
sis is on svmul (after the parenthetical vos 
quaeso), and this seems to be one of the many 
cases ( C.f. xvi. p. 402, note) in which the 
authority of Lg. 42 is not to be followed, as 
regards the order of words, against Par. 
7776 and the other codd. The point is, 
however, an extremely difficult one to decide. 
I have recently called attention to the fact 
that in some places the authority of Lg. 42, 
representing the Cluni codex, is reinforced 
by the extant fragments of the Vatican 
palimpsest (Am. Journ. Phil. xxvi, p. 428). 
The manufacture of what may be called trans- 
position variants seems to have been quite 
an industry with the copyists of our MSS. 
In the Second and Third Books of the 
Verrines, for instance, there is an average 
of two on every page of the Teubner text. 

W. PETERSON. 


McGiiu University, MONTREAL. 
March 1906. 





NOTES ON 


I 15. 


in principatu commutando ciuium 

nil praeter domini nomen mutant pauperes. 

id esse uerum parua haec fabella indicat. 

asellum in prato timidus pascebat senex. 

is hostium clamore subito territus 5 

suadebat asino fugere, ne possent capi. 

at ille lentus ‘quaeso, num binas mihi 

clitellas inpositurum uictorem putas ?’ 

senex negauit. ‘ergo quid refert mea 

cui seruiam, clitellas dum portem meas?’ 10 
meas in the last verse is said to mean 

solitas. It must mean more than that, it 

must mean nullas praeter solitas ; and then 

NO. CLXXVIII. VOL. XX, 





PHAEDRUS. 


the word is overburdened, if the ass was not. 
The best adjective to give the required sense, 
‘dum ne plures clitellas portem’, was also 
the easiest to confuse with meas : 


clitellas dum portem wnicas. 


u disappearing between m and n, the remain- 
ing nicas is the same thing as meas. At II. 
Lat. 573 wt meus is corrupted to wnicus, at 
Ouid. ex Pont. iv 3 16 unica to winea, at 
Hor. carm. ii 18 14, I agree with Dinter, 
uineis to unicis; for the explanations of 
‘satis beatus unicis Sabinis’ given by Madvig 
adu. crit. ii p. 54 and by Haupt opuse. iii p. 
578 are both refuted by Lucian Mueller. 
$ 
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In our fable the mea of u. 9 made it easier 
for the scribe, and harder for Phaedrus, to 
write meas in u. 10. 

I do not see what purpose is served by 
the conjecture ‘clitellas cwm portem meas’ 
which Lucian Mueller and Havet adopt from 
Bergen, and I do not even know what it is 
intended to mean. If it does not alter the 
sense of meas, it is without effect. If it does, 
it would seem to signify ‘since I am not to 
be rid of my load’, which has no relevance 
to the preceding conversation: it implies 
that the ass had asked ‘num mihi, si tecum 
fugero, clitellas detracturus es ?’ 


III 17 5-11. 


Minerua admirans quare sterilis sumerent 5 

interrogauit. causam dixit Iuppiter : 

‘honorem fructu ne uideamur uendere’. 

‘at mehercules, narrabit quod quis uoluerit, 

oliua nobis propter fructum est gratior.’ 

tum sic deorum genitor atque hominum 
sator : 10 

‘o nata, merito sapiens dicere omnibus’. 


genitor V (and N?), gentium PR. If 
Phaedrus falls into the hands of this genera- 
tion of Germans, we shall find gentzwm in the 
text and this note in the commentary: ‘ Die 
Ueberlieferung der besten Hss. ist ohne Ta- 
del: vgl. Verg. Aen. viii 36 gente deum, x 
228 (Catull. 64 23, Sil. xiii 862) deum gens, 
xi 305 gente deorum, Hor. carm. i 3 26 gens 
humana, Manil. i 236 gentes hominum atque 
ferarum’. Meanwhile the editors read genitor 
with the inferior authority. But ‘deorum 
genitor atque hominum sator’, as the words 
are usually understood, is a phrase of the 
same sort as Alschefski’s ‘singulis bubus 
priuisque tunicis’ in Liu. vii 37 2: ‘ridicula 
prorsus copulatio’ (to adapt Madvig’s com- 
ment) ‘usitati uocabuli et antiqui, ut deorum 
Iuppiter genitor sit, hominum autem sator, 
hoc est genitor’. For genitor and sator 
mean the same: zatip avdpav te Ocdv Te, 
which is pater diwomque hominumque in 
Ennius, is hominum sator atque deorum in 
Virgil. Virgil and Ennius both say diwom 
pater atque hominum rez, the two nouns 
meaning different things; but if the notion 
is repeated, so is the word: Rutil. i 49 
genetrix hominum genetrix que deo- 
rum. I know one parallel, which is presented 
by the MSS of Ovid in fast. v 157 sq. ‘ne non 
imitata maritum | esset et ex omni parte se- 
cuta wirum’; but there wirum lies under the 
suspicion of having come from u. 156 ‘uir- 
gineo nullum corpore passa wirum’: Gierjg 
and Madvig propose suwm, Postgate ducem, 





and at Luc. v 300 the fragmentum Bobiense 
has wirum for the ducem of the other MSS. 

Lucian Mueller accordingly alters genitor 
to coepit. But the verse is to be understood 
as if punctuated thus: 


tum sic, deorum, genitor, atque hominum 
sator. 


tum sic genitor ‘then thus spake her father’ 
(and he begins o nata): to this is added in 
apposition Virgil’s phrase (Aen. i 254, xi 
725) hominum sator atque deorum with its 
words rearranged to fit the iambic metre. 
For the misleading position of deorwm com- 
pare ii prol. 10 ‘dictorum sensus ut delectet 
uarietas ’, that is ‘dictorum uarietas ’, and iv 
19 28 ‘non est legatos regis non dimittere’, 
that is ‘non est regis non dimittere legatos’; 
Mart. viii 32 7 sq. ‘haec a Sardois tibi forsit- 
an exulis oris, | fratre reuersuro, nuntia 
uenit auis’ (exulis nuntia), Germ. frag. iv 
107 ‘haec eadem fundens praedicet Aqua- 
rius imbrem’ (imbrem fundens, haec eadem 
praedicet), Ouid. amor. iii 5 18 ‘iterum 
pasto pascitur ante cibo’ (iterum pascitur 
cibo ante pasto), Val. Fl. i 265 sq. ‘placido 
si currere fluctu | Pelea uultis, ait, uentosque 
optare ferentes’ (si uultis Pelea optare 
currere): see also what I say below on app. 
13 1. Il. Lat. 572-4, which I mentioned 
above for another reason, will serve also as 
an example of hyperbaton, ‘precor, o pater 
optime, dixit, | ut meus hic, pro quo tua 
numina, natus, adoro, | uirtutes patrias pri- 
mis imitetur ab annis’ (ut meus hic natus 
imitetur), and so will ib. 319 ‘quem, tali, 
postquam conspexit, uoce locuta est’. 


[IV 9 3-12. 


cum decidisset uulpes in puteum inscia 

et altiore clauderetur margine, 

deuenit hircus sitiens in eundem locum. 5 
simul rogauit, esset an dulcis liquor 

et copiosus. illa fraudem moliens: 
‘descende, amice ; tanta bonitas est aquae 
uoluptas ut satiari non possit mea.’ 

inmisit se barbatus. tum uulpecula 10 
euasit puteo nixa celsis cornibus, 
hircumque clauso liquit haerentem uado. 


No Roman ever said simu/ in such a case, 
nor any Greek dua, nor any Englishman at 
the same time. To change the punctuation 
with C. W. Nauck and take simul as simul 
atque (simul rogauit, illa ‘descende’) is 
equally unlike the discourse of ancient or 
modern man. Write simus, that is 6 
ods: Theocr. viii 50 cai épipor, Verg.buc. 
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x 7 simae capellae. The descriptive nick- 
name is in Phaedrus’ manner: verse 10 bar- 
batus, i 16 laniger for agnus, 116 auritulus 
for asellus, iv 4 3 sonipes for equus. Lest 
simus should here be thought superfluous 
since hircus is the subject of the immediately 
preceding sentence, compare i 17 6 sqq. ‘ours 
damnata falso testimonio | quod non debebat 
soluit. post paucos dies | bidens iacentem in 
fouea conspexit lupum’. szmus is corrupted 
to simul in the best MS of Ouid. met. xiii 
214. 

App. Perotr. 13 1-5. 
per aliquot annos quaedam dilectum uirum 
amisit et sarcophago corpus condidit : 
a quo reuelli nullo cum posset modo 
et in sepulchro lugens uitam degeret, 
claram assecuta est famam castae uir ginis. 

1. Lucian Mueller, followed by Havet and 
Gow, alters per to post in order to avoid a 
tribrach of this form in the first foot : for 
the same reason, and no other, he changes ii 
prol. 2 and app. 3 17. Mr Havet defends 
the text in those two places, but says that 
per in this verse is ‘suspectum  propter 
sensum’. Not at all: the construction is 
‘ uirum per aliquot annos dilectum’, as Verg. 
Aen. ix 85 ‘multos dilecta per annos’. 
Such an order of words is legitimate even 
in prose: Liu. iii 1 4 ‘T. Quinctii ductu et 
auspicio agri capti priore anno aliquantum a 
Volscis esse’=esse aliquantum agri T. 
Quinctii ductu et auspicio priore anno a 
Volscis capti. 

5. In place of wirginis, which is too jocose 
even for the improbity of Phaedrus, 
Mueller writes mudieris. Rather coniu- 

} 
gis: this confusion (Ciugis, uginis) recurs at 
Ouid. met. xv 836. castitudinis is equally 
near to caste wirginis, but Phaedrus would 
hardly use the word. 
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App. Perort. 14 5-8. 


maerens propinquos contulit se in hortulos, 5 
quos ultra paulo uillasplendidi diuitis 
erat acceptura uirginem e matris sinu, 
parum ampla in urbe uisa quod fuerat domus. 


urlla ditis splendida Bothe: I should prefer 
uilla splendewms diuitis. 


ens absorbed by end leaves splenddiuitis. 
Horace epod. 1 29 has ‘uilla candens’ at 
the same place in the verse. 


App. Perorr. 17 


premente partu scrofa cum gemeret iacens, 
accurrit lupus et obstetricis partibus 

se posse fungi dixit, promittens opem. 
quae uero nosset pectoris fraudem improbi 
suspectum officium repudiauit malefici 5 
et ‘satis est’ inquit ‘si recedas longius’. 
quod si perfidiae se commisisset lupi 

pari dolore fata deflesset sua. 


8. ‘parens (or impar) dolort (or priuata 
prole) fata deflesset sua’, ‘partus dolore fata 
conplesset sua’, ‘vaptos (or rapt) dolose feta 
defiesset suos (or parta deflesset sua)’. Far 
be it from me to affirm that any single verse 
in the whole appendix Perottina is certainly 
sound ; but this verse can at any rate be 
construed, and yields a more pointed sense 
than any of the conjectures. It means as 
it stands ‘gigni doloribus mortem deflesset 
suam’, she would have wept to find that 
her travail was bearing no fruit but her own 
destruction: dolor non prolis uitam sed 
matris exitium pariturus fuit. For dolore 
instead of the usual doloribus see Plaut. 
Amph, 1100 ‘sine dolore peperit’ beside 879 
‘pariat sine doloribus ’. 

A. E. Housman. 





THE EARLY 


Tuat the early Indo-Europeans counted on 
their fingers is evident from the numeral- 
words and from the decimal character of the 
numeral system. But it is my belief that 
the decimal system represents an advance in 
the arithmetical art, and that it was preced- 
ed by a more primitive system, of which 
some traces may still perhaps be discerned. 

This theory is not a priort wholly improb- 
able, if we may judge by the analogy of 
those backward peoples of our own day who 


NUMERALS. 


still remain in a primitive state of culture. 
It is well known that such peoples find count- 
ing extremely difficult ; and many tribes can- 
not count above three or four, or even two.! 
The Indians of Brazil have words for One, 
Two, and Three, while Four and all higher 
numbers are simply ‘Many’. Many 
Australian tribes can count up to Four, but 
everything after that is ‘Many’. Not all 
Australian tribes have reached even this 
1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. ch. vii. 
s 2 











































stage of development. The New Hollanders 
count thus ‘One, Two, Many, Very Many,’ 
and the Tasmanians say ‘ One, Two, Plenty.’ 

Tribes that have learnt to count above 
Four have almost invariably done so by 
using their fingers to help them in reckoning, 
and so we find that their higher numeral- 
words are finger-names, and their numeral 
systems are quintal, decimal, or vigesimal, 
being based upon the number of the fingers 
and toes. But scarcely any language bases 
the numeral-words One to Four on finger- 
names. Presumably this is because the 
earlier numerals had been formed before a 
step upward in the art of notation was 
taken, through the idea being conceived of 
using the fingers as an aid in that process. 

It is possible I think to find amongst the 
I.-E. languages traces of a state of things as 
primitive as that found to-day amongst 
the low tribes of Australia. It is true 
that a decimal system had been established 
long before the primitive unity of the I.-E. 
peoples was dissolved, for we find in all the 
I.-E. ianguages not only words for the first 
ten numbers, but also a highly developed 
system of derivatives therefrom. Before the 
first separation the I.-E. people could cer- 
tainly count up to a hundred, if not up toa 
thousand. But a closer examination of 
the evidence may enable us to see some of 
the steps by which the I.-E. people attained 
to this high stage of development. 

In the simple numerals One-Ten a line of 
cleavage may be discerned between the lower 
numbers One-Four and the higher numbers 
Five-Ten. The former are declinable, the 
latter indeclinable. It is true that in Sans- 
krit the numbers Five-Ten are declined, but 
this seems to be a later development, for in 
the Rig-Veda we find instances of their 
original use as indeclinable words, e.g. patica 
krstisu (R.-V. ii. 210). But no such use 
of the numbers One-Four is ever found. 
The indeclinability of the numbers Five to 
Ten can scarcely be adequately explained by 
saying with Brugmann! that it is ‘a survival 
from the time when the attributive adjective 
needed no case-endings.’ For the numbers 
One-Four are declined, and in the nature of 
things they must be of more ancient for- 
mation than the numbers Five-Ten, and 
therefore more likely to exhibit traces of 
primeval conditions. The period when the 
attributive adjective needed no case-endings 
must have passed away before the numbers 
One-Four were formed: a fortiori therefore 
it must have passed away before the numbers 
Five-Ten were formed. 

! Grundriss, ii. § 169. 
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More probable, and more in accordance 
with what we know of primitive peoples, is 
Dr. Gow’s? explanation. He supposes that 
the numbers One-Four are of considerably 
greater antiquity than the higher numbers, 
The I.-E. people learned to count up to Four, 
and for long were unable, as are many tribes 
to-day, to count beyond Four. But at last 
they began to use their fingers to help them 
in counting, and immediately they took a 
stride upward in the art, and learned to count 
up to Ten. Consequently the numbers Five- 
Ten are in all probability finger-names. 
They are not adjectives, as are the earlier 
numbers, but nouns. To quote Dr. Gow’s 
words ‘The higher numbers being nouns are 
names of things, and being uninflected are 
names of things which are not really con- 
nected with the subject in the same relation 
as the other things mentioned in the sen- 
tence.’ That is to say, the numbers Five- 
Ten are as it were finger-names 77 quotation- 
marks, hence their indeclinability. 

But even within this archaic set of num- 
bers One-Four another line of cleavage may 
be traced. The first three are declined in 
all I.-E. languages, but the Latin quattuor is 
indeclinable. Hence one might be tempted 
to suppose that the word for Four was 
a slightly later addition to this early set of 
numerals. It is noteworthy also that the 
original language distinguished three num- 
bers, and three only, viz. Singular, Dual, 
and Plural. Is it fanciful to suppose that 
the system of inflection distinguishes only 
three numbers because its authors could 
only count up to Three? Had they been able 
to count further one would have expected to 
find either more than three numbers or else 
only two-—Singular and Plural. And per- 
haps here lies the explanation of the frequent 
use of Three and Thrice in the sense of ‘Many’ 
‘Much.’ So—to give two examples out of 
many—Horace exclaims? ‘felices ter et am- 
plius quos irrupta tenet copula,’and Odysseus* 


, , : , , 
TpiopaKapes Lev TOL YE TATI/p Kal TOTVLA LYTNP, 
TpiopaKapes O€ KaglyvyToL. 


The use of Three as a lucky number may 
perhaps be due to the same cause. 

If Four was a later addition to the early 
set of numerals, it would have been natural 
to group things in threes and fours, and so 
we find the phrase ‘thrice and four times’ 
used to express superlativeness, e.g.° ‘o ter- 


2 History of Gk. Mathematics, ch. i. p. 9. 
3 Odes, I. xiii. 17. 
4 Od. vi. 154, 155. 
5 Virgil, Aen. i. 94. 
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que quaterque beati,’ and rtpis! xaxodaiuwv 
kai Tetpaxis. But it is needless to multiply 
instances. 

A parallel is afforded by the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs, in which three strokes Ill 
denotes plurality. 

So far my conclusions are : 


1. That the simple numbers One-Ten may 
be divided into two sets, viz. 
(a) The numbers One-Four, which 
are declinable adjectives. 
(6) The numbers Five-Ten, which 
are indeclinable nouns. 


2. That the second set (d) are finger- 
names, whereas the first set (a) are not, but 
were invented before the idea of using the 
fingers as an aid in calculation was conceived. 


3. That the first set originally consisted 
only of the numbers One-Three, and that 
Four is a later addition. 


We must turn now to a more detailed 
examination of the numeral-words in this 
first set, with the object of recovering, if 
possible, their original meaning. 


One. 


‘One’ is usually expressed in the various 
I.-E. languages by derivatives from the root 
*oi formed with the suffixes, -no-s, -uo-s, and 
-qo-s, as Lat. unus, Gk. otvn ‘ Ace,’ Gk. ofos 
‘alone’; Skt. eka-s. It is noteworthy that 
though Sanskrit does not use the stems 
*oino- and oiuo- in the sense of ‘one,’ as do 
the other I.-E. languages, yet these stems 
are found in Sanskrit. The Lat. wnws has 
an exact phonetic equivalent in the Skt. 
defective pronoun ena- ‘he.’ The adverb 
end ‘in this way’ is an old Instrumental of 
this stem. Again we find corresponding to 
the Gk. ol(F)os the Skt. evd ‘so,’ te. ‘in 
this way.’ 

In these Skt. words we seem to have 
preserved the original sense of the root *o2, 
which is elsewhere used to signify ‘one.’ 
And an analysis of the root *oz will, I 
believe, justify this conclusion. *Oi may 
be divided into o+i. If this division 
be correct o will be the pronominal stem 
seen in the Skt. a-sya and a-smdi, of which 
the high grade e is seen in the Gk. é-«ei, 
é-y6és, Lat. e-quidem, and in the augment. 
The meaning was apparently ‘this’; the 
augment meant ‘then.’ Again a root -2- is 
found in the demonstrative pronoun Lat. 7s, 
Gothic 7-s, Skt. ¢-d-am, t-m-am, ete., and 
1 Aristophanes, Plutus, 851. 
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doubtless also in the Relative stem jo-, Skt. 
yds, Gk. 6-s. Compare the double use of 
‘that’ as a demonstrative and as a relative 
pronoun in English. Probably the Lee. Sing. 
suffix -i and the -i of the Loc. Pl. suffix -s-i 
is the same i, with the locatival sense ‘here.’ 
To these examples may be added the -i of 
the Lat. qu-2 and the deictic 1 of the Gk. 
ovtoo-t. It isevident from all these instances 
that the root 2 meant ‘here,’ ‘ this.’ 

The root *oz then consists of the pronoun 
o ‘this’ + the deictie 7 ‘here,’ and means 
‘this here,’ ‘this’ emphatically. 

I hope to shew the development of mean- 
ing from ‘this’ to ‘one’ more exactly when 
dealing with the next number, two. But in 
any case the development is quite natural, 
whatever be the original meaning of ‘Two.’ 

At this point it will be convenient to 
discuss the Gk. forms ios Mase. (Homer, 
Gortyn Inscr.) ia Fem. (Homer, Lesb. Thess.) 
‘one.’ 

J. Schmidt, in an article in A.Z. (xxxvi. 
p. 391), has effectually disposed of the many 
explanations previously offered. He holds 
that ta must be from the same root as pia, on 
the ground that the same language would 
not have different words side by side for the 
same number. Such a parallel as the O.H.G. 
pronominal declension sz era iru st, or the 
Skt. iydm asyds asyai imam he does not 
regard as really analogous, for these stems 
are all demonstratives of very similar mean- 
ing. But *sem denotes unity produced by 
junction, and we may not therefore derive 
ia from some hypothetical root denoting 
original unity. 

This difficulty does not seem very great. 
If eis and *ios had originally different shades 
of meaning, it would be natural to find them 
standing side by side in the same language, 
just as do ‘two’ ‘pair’ ‘brace’ ‘couple’ in 
English. Supposing ¢fs originally signified 
‘joined together’ and *ios was a demonstra- 
tive used to point out the first of a series, 
‘no. 1. These two notions would easily 
coalesce’ in the idea of ‘One.’ Then when 
the original difference of meaning between 
the two stems *sem and *2o had faded away, 
these stems, now identical in meaning, might 
be welded together into one declension. 
But the forms from the stem *sem gradu- 
ally drove out those from the other stem 
*io, and we only find traces of the latter in 
Homer and the dialects, not in classical 
Greek. This supposition offers an adequate 
explanation of the fact that the extant forms 
of this word *:os are chiefly confined to the 
feminine gender and to the oblique cases. 
There is no proof that the masculine form 






































































i found in JI. vi. 422 and in the Gortyn 
inscription is less primitive than the feminine 
forms found elsewhere. 

Schmidt points out that in most of the 
Homeric instances fa is found in the genitive 
and dative. ij occurs four times in the Iliad, 
ijs twice, but ta three times as against pia 
twelve times, fav once in the Odyssey, as 
against piav four times in the Iliad, and 
thrice in the Odyssey. Considering how 
small is the total number of instances, these 
figures prove little. Schmidt however 
argues from them 

(1) That the disputed forms were origin- 
ally confined to the Feminine 

(2) And to the Gen. and Dat. cases 
of the Feminine, on the analogy of which 
the other cases were built up, and he 
continues 

(3) That differences of accentuation caused 
different treatment of i in the Nom. and 
Acc., where it remained vocalic—sméia, and 
in the Gen. and Dat., where it became 
consonantal—smas. 

(4) That a prothetic i was added : io(y)as. 
Cp. tot, Zend zdi. 

(5) That the sounds o, p, and ¢ have all 
disappeared, leaving only the prothetic i 
and the suffix -aés. The stages would be 
smids > stds (ep. Skt. tasydi from tasmyai) > 
iotas > tas. 

These five steps, if difficult to disprove, 
seem equally hard to prove. Any one of 
them might be accepted alone, but an 
explanation which involves five doubtful 
steps, and supposes that the word under 
discussion (iés) contains only two sounds 
(-as) of the original word (*smjas), and those 
sounds the case-suffix of an -a stem, does not 
seem to me particularly convincing. 

My own belief, already mentioned, is that 
the stem *.o- ia- was originally declined 
throughout, but that when it came to coin- 
cide in meaning with ¢is it was gradually 
driven out by the forms of this word, and 
accordingly we only find stray examples 
of it in archaic and dialectical Greek. And 
I would derive *ios from the demonstrative 2 
spoken of above. In the two passages in 
the Gortyn inscription where ig occurs, it 
seems to have two different senses. In vii. 
23 ‘dmveGa id ro és 76 tpeyioTS . . . GAAW 
oruidfa TO eri TS és TO TpeyioTd’ ig =‘ the 
eldest son’! as contrasted with 7@ aAAw ‘the 
second son.’ But in viii. 8 ‘édmodaréOar Se 
Tov Kpéuarov io’ i@ seems to be a pronoun, 
and = ‘to him.’ 

In this second passage we have, I think, 


1 Baunack, p. 132. 
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the original sense of *tos, viz. a demonstrative 
pronoun, just as in the Skt. ena we have the 
original sense of *oinos. 

In the original language there existed 
then side by side : 


(1) The simple root 7, or + an adjectival 
suffix, 20- 
_ f i. ‘This,’ e.g. Lat. 7-s. 
~ {il ‘One,’ e.g. Gk. ta. 


(2) The compound stem o7- + the suffix 
-NO-, -WO-, OF -Go- 
_ f i. ‘This,’ e.g. Skt. ena, eva. 
| ii. ‘One,’ e.g. Lat. wnus. 


The simple and the compound forms did not 
originally differ in meaning, save in so far as 
the latter was more emphatic: both alike 
had, first, a demonstrative, and then a 
numeral signification. But gradually the 
simple form became confined to the demon- 
strative use, while a trace of its other use as 
a numeral remains in the Gk. fa. On the 
other hand *oznos became specialised as a 
numeral, though its original demonstrative 
force is attested by the Skt. ena. 

A third root employed to signify One is 
*sem, in its various ablaut forms *sem, *som, 
*sm, *sm, seen e.g. in Gk. els, pia, év, Lat. 
simplex, Skt. sa-krt ‘ once.’ 

The original meaning of sem is generally 
held to have been ‘united’ and hence ‘one.’ 
It is doubtless connected with the Skt. 
prepositions sam and smdt ‘with.’ Gk. dpod 
‘together ’ is also cognate. 

It may be suggested in passing that the 
suffix -sm- found in the pronominal declension, 
e.g. Skt. td-sm-dd, td-sm-di, td-sm-in, Gk. 
dupw (for t-cp-w), etc., may be the weak 
grade -sm- of this same adverbial root *sem. 
That, by the addition to a stem of a pre- 
position of such a meaning, a case should be 
formed would be a very natural development, 
and with it might be compared the Oscan use 
of post-positions. 


Two. 


The word commonly employed to denote 
‘Two’ has three different stem-forms, duo-, 
duyo-, and dui, seen e.g. in Eng. two, Lat. duo, 
Eng. twice. All three are evidently formed 
from the same root *duw. 

This root *dw I hold to be a compound, of 
which the latter part -w is identical with the 
deictic particle wu, seen in Gk. o0-é-ros, Skt. 
a-sdé-u, Zend hd-u, and in the loc. pl. suffix 
-s-u (ep. -s-t), and perhaps in adverbs like Skt. 
muh-u ‘immediately,’ Gk. peragv, €i6-v-s, 
eyy-v-s, mav-v, etc. This -w doubtless meant 
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‘there,’ ‘that,’ and it may be compared with 
the other deictic particle -i ‘here’ 

The prior part of the compound *dwu may 
be the reduced form of the demonstrative 
seen in Gk. 6-0, dé, 87, 7-8y, Lat. de-nique, 
do-nec, Zend and Russian di ‘he,’ O.Ch.S1. 
da ‘so,’ and possibly also in the nom. ace. 
neut. sing. suffix -d of the pronominal 
declension, e.g. Lat. istu-d. In such a 
compound *de-u, *de might easily be reduced 
to d-, if the stress accent was, as one would 
expect it to be, on the emphatic particle *u 
—*d(e)u ‘that there.’ 

The strong form *dew appears in Gk. 
det-po, 5ed-re ‘hither,’ and is perhaps identical 
with the root *dew from which comes Skt. 
di-ra ‘afar.’ The transition in meaning 
from ‘there,’ ‘yonder’ to ‘away,’ ’afar’ is 
but slight. 

The use of this root *deu- *du as a 
numeral might have arisen as_ follows. 
Primitive man, endeavouring to count two 
objects, might point to the first and say 
‘this here ’—*o-2-nos, and then to the second 
and say ‘that there ’— *d(e)-u-o. Compare 
Lat. alius, Gothic anpar ‘other’ in the sense 
of ‘second.’ By the constant use of these 
words to denote the ‘ first’ and the ‘ second’ 
respectively, the words might gradually 
acquire the meanings ‘One’ and ‘Two.’ 
The transition of meaning would be facili- 
tated by the existence of simple demon- 
stratives (¢ and w) beside the compound 
forms, for the former could be retained as 
demonstratives, while the latter were 
specialised as numerals. 


Ju = there, yonder, e.g. o-t-ros. 
| 
(B) = away, apart, e.g. Skt. vi-8 


= far off, e.g. Skt. vi-tard4m 
= lack, e.g. Skt. t-na. 


(A) = two 
e.g. Skt. u-bhau. 
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It is noteworthy that beside the root *du 
there is another root *% which has the same 
signification. It is found in the Skt. u-bhau 
‘both’ and possibly also in the -w suffix of 
the Skt. N.V.A. dual mase. This w also I 
would connect with the deictic -w mentioned 
above. The numeral wz bears the same 
relation to the numeral *dw on the one hand 
and the demonstrative « on the other, as 
does the numeral z (Gk. fa) to the numeral 
*o1-nos on the one hand and the demonstra- 
tive 2 on the other. 

The numeral w is almost certainly con- 
nected with the root yi employed as the 
prior part of the I.-E. word for ‘Twenty.’ 
This root ui Brugmann! identifies with the 
Skt. vi-s ‘apart’ vitardm, Zend vitardm 
‘further,’ Gothic vi-pra ‘against,’ Eng. with 
in ‘withstand,’ Skt. vi-su, vi-sva ‘on both 
sides,’ And he analyses ut as the root *u 
+ the formative suffix -i. Cp. *du-, *tr-2. 
This root *w he connects with Zend w-yamna, 
Skt. ana, O.H.G. w-an ‘lacking,’ Eng. 
want. The original meaning therefore he 
supposes to have been ‘to separate,’ ‘go 
away.’ 

This explanation does not necessarily con- 
tradict that suggested above. The meaning 
‘separate’ might arise from the meaning 
‘there’ by the following steps. w=(1) 
There, yonder; (2) Away, apart; (3) Be 
far off; and so (4) Lacking. This develop- 
ment would be exactly parallel with that 
postulated above for the root *deu. The 
parallelism will be clearer if expressed in 
tabular form : 


a/deu = that there, e.g. Sev-po. 


| 
(A) = Two, 


(B) = away, afar, e.g. Skt. dira 
e.g. Gk. do. 


= be far off, e.g. Gk. devouar 
= lack, e.g. Gk. Sevopai. 


In support of this supposed connection between the /u and the ,/dew may be cited 


also this parallelism : 


ui. 
(1) uis = apart, e.g. Skt. 27-3. 
(2) yi = two, e.g. Lat. vi-gintt. 


Perhaps the Conjunction *we-*ue ‘or-or’ 
also comes from a form we of this same 
root w.2 

It is conceivable also that this same we 
makes its appearance amongst the personal 
pronouns. For a stem ue- yo- is used for 

1 M.U., v. 24. 

? It has been suggested to me that possibly the 
u- of the difficult Latin u-ter is identical with this 


root u, 


dut. 
(1) du-is = apart, e.g. Goth. twis. 
(2) dy-is = twice, e.g. Gk. dfs, Lat. bis. 


the Ist per. pl., cp. Skt. vaydm, Eng. we. 
And for the 2nd per. pl. there is also used 
a stem we-uo- and wes, wos, cp. Skt. vas, 
Lat. vos, etc. Apparently then this pro- 
nominal stem *wve was not originally attached 
to any particular person, but simply in- 
dicated plurality. Might not its original 
meaning then have been ‘ both,’ viz. ‘I and 
thou,’ z.e. ‘we,’ or ‘thou and he,’ 4.e. ‘ you ?’ 
And if we originally meant ‘both’ it would 
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be natural to connect it with the w of Skt. 
u-bhau and the wi of Lat. vi-ginte. 

At this point it seems necessary to discuss 
the Greek ordinal devrepos. If it be con- 
nected with évo, having the vocalism of the 
strong grade, then it is a weighty piece of 
evidence in favour of the derivation of dvo 
from I.-E. *du-o. Brugmann? holds that it 
is not connected with dvo. His view is 
based on the use of devraros in Jl. xix. 51, 
Od. i. 286, and Od. xxiii. 342, where it does 
not mean ‘second’ but ‘last of all.’ 

This meaning Brugmann explains by sup- 
posing that devrepos and devraros are con- 
nected, not with dvo, but with Skt. dira 
‘distant,’ superlative davistha. With this 
root dew he connects also the verb devouar, 
which he supposes to have meant originally 
‘be at a distance.’ Then devouad rwos = ‘I 
stand far from something’ and so ‘I lack.’ 
And devrepds eiui twos ‘I am behind, stand 
after someone,’ ‘inferior sum.’ In support 
of this view of the original meaning Brug- 
mann adduces several passages where dev- 
tepos means ‘inferior’ and ‘later.’ The 
formal resemblance of 6dvo0 and devrepos 
would of course facilitate the use of the 
latter word in the sense of ‘second.’ 

But it is just as easy for the senses 


One. 
, ._ f i. ‘Here,’ ‘this,’ e.g. Lat. i-s. 
(1) Simple stem s = {i ‘One,’ e.g. Gk. Ya. 
(2) Compound stem f i. ‘ This,’ e.g. Skt. ena. 
o= ii. ‘ Two,’ e.g. Lat. inus. 


In each case the simple stem tends to 
become a demonstrative only, the compound 
stem a numeral only. 

A third stem *bho- is seen in Skt. u- 
bhau Gk. dy-dw and perhaps also o-w, Lat 
am-bo, O. Eng. ba, Mod. Eng. bo-th, all 
meaning ‘both.’ 

Perhaps this *bho is connected with the 
Gothic preposition bi, English by, Skt. a-bhi. 
The meaning of *bho might develop thus: 
(1) By, beside (2) Together (3) Both. For 
the difference of vocalism between *bho and 
*bhi, cp. *duo and *dui. In favour of the 
connection between, *bho and *bhi are the 
closely parallel forms Gk. dy-oé: ay-pw and 
Lat. am-bi : am-bo. 

It is not unlikely that from this Idg. pre- 
position *bhi come the Gk. instrum. suffix 
-¢. and the -bhi of the Skt. case endings 
-bhy-am (Dat. Abl. Inst. Dual), -bhy-as (Dat. 
Abl. Pl.) -bhe-s (Loc. Pl.). The Lat. dat. 
pl. suffix -bus (for -bhos) is very like the 

1 K.Z. xxv. 298. 













































‘inferior,’ ‘later,’ in which devrepos is some- 
times used, to come from the sense of 
‘second’ as vice-versa. So that the passages 
wherein Sevrepos is used in these senses by 
no means prove Brugmann’s point. The 
three Homeric passages where devraroc can- 
not mean ‘second’ but must mean ‘last’ 
are more convincing. But it is remarkable 
that in all three cases the word is not év- 
tepos, but devraros, and it is at least as pos- 
sible that the unusual sense is due to the 
force of the superlative suffix as that it is 
due to the original meaning of the root 
itself. Dr. Leaf, in his note? on Iliad xix. 
51 explains devraros as ‘a formation on the 
analogy of toraros made at a time when 
Sevrepos had so far lost its original force as 
to be regarded as an equivalent to toreos.’ 
That is, if devrepos = torepos, then devtaros= 
toratos. This explanation seems quite satis- 
factory, and consequently in spite of Brug- 
mann’s theory it is possible, I think, to 
connect devrepos with dvo, and therefore to 
employ it as evidence in favour of the 
derivation suggested above. 

At this point it will be convenient to 
illustrate in tabular form the curious 
parallelism between the words for ‘One’ 
and ‘ Two.’ 


Two. 
‘There,’ ‘that,’ e.g. Gk. 
0-b-Tos. 
wo,’ e.g. Skt. u-bhau. 


i. ‘There,’ e.g. Gk. Seip, 
Skt. dira. 
‘Two,’ e.g. Gk. devrepos. 


(2) Compound stem 


i. 
iu: “24 
d(e)u = = 


(1) Simple stem « = { 
{ 
( 


ll. 


Skt. Loc. pl. suffix -bhi-s, but seems to come 
from the byform of *bhi, viz. *bho. The 
use of a preposition *bht ‘by’ as a case- 
suffix is perfectly natural, and one can easily 
see how instrumental and locatival uses 
might arise. 





Three. 


The word for ‘Three’ in most I.-E. 
languages come from a stem *tri, but such 
forms as Skt. tr-tiyas, Lesbian Gk. rép-ros 
and Latin ¢éer-tius seem to shew that the 
original form of the root was *ter, and that 
the 2 of tri- was a suffix, added to the weak 
grade tr of the root ¢er. 

It has been plausibly suggested that ter 
may have been a name for the middle finger, 
connected with Skt. tdrman ‘top of a sacri- 
ficial pillar’ and Gk. rép-Opov ‘end-point, 
top.’ But the general considerations men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article pre- 

2 In Story of Achilles, 1882, and so too in ed. of 
Iliad, 1888. 
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vent me regarding the word ‘Three’ as a 
finger-name. Yet at the same time it may 
be that the numeral *¢e7 is identical with 
the root *ter seen in the Skt. verb tar ‘to 
pass’ and its derivatives, including tarman ; 
in Gk. rép-Opov, réppa, ‘end’; Lat. terminus, 
and Eng. through. 

Before discussing the connection of mean- 
ing between the numeral *¢er and the Skt. 
verb tar it will be necessary to examine 
this verb tar with its derivatives in order to 
discover, if possible, its original meaning. 

The preposition! tiras, apparently the 
genitive case of a weak form of I.-E. ter, is 
used chiefly in four senses, viz. 

(1) Over 

(2) Through 

(3) Across. Cp. tirydc ‘crossways’ appar- 
ently from a loc. tiri + ac. 

(4) Agastnst. 

This last sense is found also in the use of 
the verb tar to signify ‘ withstand,’ ‘fight.’ It 
probably arises from the meaning ‘ Across,’ 
compare our verb ‘thwart.’ The sense of ‘to 
meet’ in which the ,/ tar is sometimes used, 
might certainly come from the sense ‘ Across.’ 
Cp. our phrase ‘to come across anyone.’ 
And the transition in meaning from ‘to 
meet ’ to ‘meet in battle,’ ‘ fight’ is but slight. 

Turning now to the verbal root tar, we 


Go over (verb) 


| /pass through, as in ,/tar 


(1) Go over, passe 


as in ,/tar ‘cross, cp. tara ‘crossing,’ 


(3) ‘Traverse’ 
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find that Grassmann classifies its usages 
under the following heads : 

(1) Pass through; (2) Pass over, cross ; 
(3) Traverse ; (4) Attain; (5) Overcome ; 
(6) Surpass; (7) Meet fortunately; (8) 
Resist ; (9) Accomplish; (10) Pass time; 
(11) Succeed; (12) Acquire, conquer ; 
(13) Rescue. 

These may be reduced to the same three 
heads as those under which the prepositional 
usages were classified, viz. 

(1.) Through, whence (1) Pass through, 
(10) Pass (time), and perhaps (9) Accomplish, 
t.e. ‘get through.’ 

(II.) Over—(5) Overcome, and (6) Surpass, 
whence (4) Attain, (11) Succeed, (12) Con- 
quer, and (13) Rescue (?). 

(III.) Across, whence (7) Meet, (8) Re- 
sist (ep. ‘thwart’), and perh. (2) Cross, and 
(3) Traverse. But these might come from 
‘Over.’ 

Grassmann assumes that the root meaning 
is ‘through,’ ‘ pass through.’ But the ideas of 
‘overcoming,’ ‘surpassing,’ and ‘exceeding’ 
(found in the derivatives tdras ‘haste,’ 
and tdru ‘swift ’) can scarcely come from the 
meaning ‘Through,’ but only from the 
meaning ‘Over. And the idea ‘ Across’ 
can as well come from ‘Over’ as from 
‘Through.’ Isuppose then the development 
of meaning to have been as follows : 


(1) 


tarutra ‘bringing over,’ and ,/tar (2) cross. 


(2) Overcome, cp. tarutr, tarusa ‘conqueror,’ tarutra ‘victorious,’ tarus ‘victory,’ and 
| ./tar (5) overcome, (12) conquer, (11) succeed. 


(3) Surpass, ./tar (6) ‘surpass.’ 


(4) Exceed, cp. taras ‘energy,’ and taranu, taru ‘swift.’ 


| 


Te eee Din (6 eres Geel pa in / RN nies? 
(5) Be over, ep. ./tra ‘watch over, guard,’ and ,/tar (13) ‘rescue. 


For the idea of excess compare our use of 
the word ‘Over’ in expressions like ‘ over- 
haste.’ The notions ‘Over’ and ‘ Beyond’ 
lie very near together. 

An original meaning ‘Go over’ seems 
thus to account easily for all the usages of 
the verbal root far and its derivatives, 
whereas it would be difficult to derive them 
all from an original meaning ‘Go through.’ 
The development in meaning of the adverb 
tiras, I suppose to have been as follows : 


1 Grassmann’s Wérterbuch, z. R.V. 


(1) Over 


(2) Across 


| 
(3) Through (4) Against 


The development from ‘Across’ to 
‘ Against’ has been explained above. And 
it is not difficult to see how the sense 
‘Across’ might arise from that of ‘Over.’ 
‘To go over’ and ‘ To cross’ are synonymous 
terms. It is more difticult to connect the 
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ideas ‘Over’ and ‘Through.’ But the 
following steps will, I think, explain the 
development. 


ne verb = (1) Go over—pass—go through. 
Over<dverb = (2) Over—across—through. 


‘Through’ is the meaning preserved in 
Gothic! pair-h (h=que) and O. Irish tar. 
But the sense ‘ Across’ is kept by the Latin 
trans, Umbr. traf? (for *trants. Nom. Sing. 
Mase. of Pres. Participle of *trdre). 

Having thus cleared the way by in- 
vestigating the original meaning of the root 
*ter, it is now possible to enquire what 
connection, if any, existed between this root 
*ter and the numeral *ter. 

The numeral meaning arose, I believe, 
from that shade of meaning of ter ‘over,’ 
which inclines to the notion ‘beyond,’ from 
which comes the idea of ‘excess’ perhaps 
found in Skt. téru. For it would be natural 
for anyone who could only count ‘One’ 
and ‘Two ’—and obviously before a word for 
Three was invented, no one could count 
beyond Two—to speak of Three as ‘ Beyond, 
Over,’ t.e. ‘More.’ We may compare the 
Tasmanian mode of counting ‘One, Two, 
Plenty.’ 

It would not of course be legitimate to 
explain ‘ Three’ in this way, if it was formed 
at the same time as the number Four and 
the higher numbers. No one would count 
‘One, Two, Over (two), Four, etc.’ But on 
other grounds we concluded above that 
‘Four’ was of later origin than ‘ Three.’ 

At the same time it is not perhaps 
altogether fanciful to suppose that ‘Three’ 
is not quite so old as ‘One’ and ‘Two. The 
latter distinguish gender in all I.-E. lan- 
guages, but ‘Three’ only in Aryan (Skt. 
tisras, Zend tigard) and Celtic (O. Irish 
teoir), which shew a feminine stem *tiser, 
*tisr, doubtless for tri-sr- by dissimilation. 
A form which is found in such widely 
separated languages as Aryan and Celtic 
must almost certainly be I.-E., but its 
non-appearance in the other languages might 
lead one to suppose that it was not often 
employed in the parent speech. Moreover, 
while several stems are used for One—oz, 1, 
and sem—and for Two—du, u, bho- —only 
one is used for Three. Again, while the 
ordinal of One is never, and that of Two 
rarely, formed from the same stem as the 
cardinal, the ordinal ‘ Third’ is regularly 
formed from the cardinal Three. 

These facts taken together may indicate 


1 K.Z. xxxvi. 198-201. 
2 Brugm. Kurze Grammatik, ii. § 615. 
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that ‘Three’ was formed some time after 
One and Two. For these several words are 
employed, because the very idea of ‘One’ 
and ‘Two’ was only gradually arising. 
But by the time the word ‘Three’ was 
coined the notion of numbers had become 
more fixed with the growth of the practice 
of counting, and so for one number only one 
word was employed. In the interval then 
that elapsed before ‘Three’ was invented 
the original meaning of ‘One’ and ‘Two’ 
might have faded, and the words have 
become stereotyped as numerals pure and 
simple. Therefore it would be natural for 
the early Indo-European to say ‘One, 
Two, Over,’ whereas it is less easy, though 
still perfectly possible, to suppose that he 
counted ‘This, That, Beyond,’ just as an‘ 
Englishman might say ‘ This, that, yon,’ or 
a German ‘dies, das, jenes.’ 


Four. 


The I.-E. form of this word seems to have 
been *g¥etwer, with numerous ablaut varia- 
tions, as qg*etuores, g*etur, etc. Comparison 
with the Skt. Fem. catasras shews that the 
-uer of q*etuer is a suffix, and that the rootis 
simply qg*et, from which the Masc. *q*et-wer 
and the Fem. *q*et-eser are alike formed. 

No satisfactory explanation of this root 
*q*et has yet been offered. The form would 
tempt one to connect it with the Interroga- 
tive Pronominal stem q*o- g*i-. For of this 
there is a third form ° q*e-, seen in the Zend 
ca- ‘anyone’; Tonic réo, réw, réwv, réows, 
and Cretan retov corresponding to Attic 
moiov ; O.Ch.Sl. cemu, cemr; Lat. -que, Gk. 
re, Skt. ca, O.Ch.S]. ce. This Interrogative 
stem has a form ending in -t(i), as Lat. 
quot(i), Gk. roaos (for mottos), Skt. kati ‘how 
many?’ Gk. wére, ‘when?’ Schmidt holds 
too that the Latin cottidie comes from 
*quettidie, like coquo from quequo, and he 
thinks accordingly that once the forms *quet 
and *quot existed side by side. It is how- 
ever doubtful, according to F. Sommer,‘ 
whether que- becomes co- in Latin except 
before qu, c, l, and m. 

The connection of meaning between 
*q*etuer and the Interrogative stem is even 
more difficult to prove than the connection 
of form. Perhaps it is not impossible that 
from the meaning ‘How many !’ (exclama- 
tory) might arise the meaning ‘ Very many’ 
and that this word might then be applied to 
the number Four, which, to a rude people 
unable to count above Three, might seem 4 


3 J. Schmidt in K.Z. xxv. 91. 
4 Lat. Laut- und Formenlehre, p. 75. 
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large nuinber. Compare the New Hol- 
landers’ ‘One, Two, Many, Very many.’ 
But this does not seem very plausible, and 
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I am inclined to think that ‘ Four’ presents 
an insoluble mystery. ‘i 
Lintan M. Baace. 


REVIEWS. 
BLASS’S INTERPOLATIONS IN THE ODYSSEY. 


Die Interpolationen in der Odyssee. Eine 
Untersuchung von Frigepricu Buass. Halle 
a. S. Verlag von Max Niemeyer. 1904. 
9}”x 6". Pp. 306. M.8. 


WueEn I reviewed (C.R. 1905, p. 359) Prof. 
Henning’s work on the Odyssey, I observed 
that that book marked the end of the 
German or Wolfian period of Homeric criti- 
cism. I was not consciously following the 
rule never to prophesy unless you know ; 
but here is Herr Blass’ book to confirm my 
vaticination. It contains the most sensible 
view of Homer published for a hundred 
years—may I say the only sense written 
about Homer since Wolf? To assert so 
much would be unjust to G. W. Nitzsch, 
who though unreadable has many good con- 
clusions, but the remark would be true of 
other writers, both German and English. 
Iam redit et uirgo, and that the harbinger of 
a better age is the soundest and most encyclo- 
paedic Hellenist now living increases our 
satisfaction. We have a guarantee that no 
factors will be overlooked, least of all the 
linguistic, in which Herr Blass is a past 
master. The tone of the book is sane, the 
style terse and even blunt. The writer 
works with the external evidence, wherever 
there is any. <A reader accustomed to the 
vagaries of Blass’ distinguished predecessors, 
Kirchhoff and v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, 
feels that he has escaped from Plato’s cave 
into the light. 

The preface is the part of the work which 
will find most acceptance. It contains 
several remarks of a quality which we do 
not often meet ; as (p. 12) that the difficulty 
of conceiving a single Homer author of both 
poems decreases as our knowledge of anti- 
quity increases: that the Cyclic poets 
(p. 9) were ‘Sagengelehrter’ rather than 
poets, and (p. 3 n.) died a natural (though 
since Proclus read them, lengthy) death of 
their own inferiority ; his hearty admiration 
of the proportion and arrangement of the 
Odyssey, as a single work of art, and his 
comparison of it.to Plato’s Republic, and to 
tragedies, to their disadvantage (p. 6); the 


remark (p. 1) that Archilochus’ Homer was 
substantially the same as ours; and that 
(p. 24) on the extraordinary inability, of 
both ancients and moderns, to accept the 
heroic standard of morality and propriety. 
The writer, however, holds that the poems are 
indubitably not in the state in which their 
author left them; two species of ‘fremde 
Handen’ have had dealings with them, 
diasceuasts, who added episodes, rhapsodes. 
and scribes who added lines here and there. 
The preface gives us Herr Blass’ tests for 
discovering these foreign elements. His 
tests are of two degrees ; proofs, rexunpia, 
and presumptions, oneia. Proofs are un- 
homeric allusions and usages—Sicily in o, 
Hermes yvyoroprds likewise in w; the athe- 
tesis of ancient commentators, omissions in 
ancient MSS. On the other hand, discre- 
pancies within the poems, chronological and 
material, are to be used with caution; 
repetitions (of formulae, ete.) are but onpeta. 
Interruption in a context, delay in an action, 
is always a onpeiov and often amounts to 
positive proof. Herr Blass is alive to the 
relative and provisional nature of some of 
these rules (and I fancy he overestimates 
the authority of the ancient grammarians), 
but his procedure is reassuring, and com- 
pared to that of any other critic, satisfactory. 
However, the bearing of his remarks lies in 
their application, and we must see him at 
work. 

He takes the rhapsode (and the scribe) 
first, and traces his mole-run over the text 
from a to w. A reviewer cannot follow him 
all the way. I will take the Phaeacian 
books, £-6.! 


£119 apo eyd, réwy aire Bporav és yatar 
ikavw ; 

> (a) 7 ’ € , ‘ »” bde 

7 p oly bBprorai re Kai aypror ovde 
dikaror, 

ne progevor kai od voos éoti Geovdys ; 

A , > e ~ > , 

Gore pe Kovpawv audyAvbe Onrvs avTy, 

vupddwy at €xovo’ dpéwv aireva kipyva 


1 But as the English which falls from my pen is 
apt to be misunderstood, I should like to say that I 
have read the whole book. 
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kal Tnyas TOTAaMOV Kal TUTEa ToLHEVTA ; 
on 2 , > , +4 gs 35 , 
125 4 vv mov avOpwrwv eipt oxedov addnev- 
TW 
> ? » 9 » & > , a Or 
GX\N’ ay’ éywv avros retpyoopar nde 
iSwuae. 


The unprejudiced reader finds no stumbling- 
block here, any more than Herr Blass, on 
a general reading, did in a-Z (p. 4). 

The learned, however, feel differently ; 
one cuts out 120, 121; another 123-125. 
Herr Blass adstipulates to the former. This 
is a typical case of the minor critical opera- 
tion. It implies two working principles: 
(a) the ‘dispensable supplement’; nothing 
may be kept which the syntax does not 
necessitate. We can get on with 119, 122, 
126. ‘Then make it so.’ (db) Nothing, 
except sunrise and sunset, must be repeated. 
The original poet was sensitive on this 
point ; the rhapsodes (and scribes) were 
victims to association. In this passage 120, 
121=. 175, 176, and 123-5=Y 8-10 
(nearly). Both these canons require demon- 
stration, and both are contradicted by 
the nature of epos, Greek and _ foreign. 
Abundance and formulism are the first 
characteristic of hexameter verse, in vocab- 
ulary, phrase, figures, and ideas. Particularly 
weak is the assumption of additions ; £ 221 


” ? > n ” ’ 297 ‘ 

aQvTynv ry OUK GV eywye Aoecoopat' ALOEOMat yop 
3 ; , , 

yupvotobat Kov'pyow évrAoKdpow pete Our. 


‘Der Vers 222 ist wepirros wenn einer’; 
then whose interest was it to add it? The 
first line was clear; the second involves a 
ditticulty of construction which moves Herr 
Blass to reject it. This is not the place to 
enuntiate a definition of insertions; we 
shall come directly to a case of them where 
they are legitimate. Similar criteria are 
employed, with a somewhat pettifogging 
verbal exegesis, upon the end of the book. 
(328 Os Ear’ ebyomevos is inconsistent with 
n 1 ds 6 pev &6 nparo. But y 1 resumes 
after a pause. { 329 aitd 8 ovrw daiver’ 
évavtin is contradicted by 18 dad’ dre by 
dp euedre rodw dvcecbar eparvyy | évba oi 
avreBoAnoe Gea. The contradiction requires 
a microscope to make it visible ; to the naked 
eye ovrw is well balanced by dre dy. The 
same niggling procedure removes 7 40-42, 
on the ground that the mist which Athena 
threw over Odysseus is mentioned a second 
time, and that as he entered the town 
(€pxopevov) it was too late for him to notice 
the docks and the town-wall! The same 
inability to deal with common things recurs 
» 103 sq., where we cut out the Gardens of 
Alcinous because ‘Odysseus von seinem 


Standorte aus, vor dem Hause, zwar von 
dem Innern etwas sehen und dies bewundern 
kann, das Weitere aber... unmdglich. So 
Alcinous’ house blocked out his fruit-trees ; 
but at Monaco, which must be something 
like Scheria, you catch a glimpse of the 
Prince’s gardens without passing the sentry. 
It is a lesson to us philologers, this scholastic 
criticism, which emasculates the poem of its 
best portions, compared to the objective 
method of Bérard, resting on facts, which is 
rapable of admitting a false quantity, but 
shows us things as they were. 

On the other hand the remark that in 
51, 52 

Gapoadéos yap avip év macw apeivov 

épyowrw TeAet, et kat tobev adXAoGev EAPor 


52 is an addition, is true. This is a type of 
real expansion, the amplification of a gnome, 
and in so far the easing of the sense. It is 
‘gag,’ and has its parallel in Tragedy. I 
am glad to see that Herr Blass resists 
Kirchhoffs extirpation of » 56-68, the 
effect of which would be to make Alcinous 
and Arete brother and sister. It is im- 
portant, however ; if as Bérard believes, the 
Scherian civilisation is non-Hellenic, the 
custom would have given offence in the 
heroic age, and we should have a zexpyprov! 
The reference to Athens, y 80, is justly 
defended; after all it was there. The 
professor also stands by Alcinous when he 
offers his daughter to Odysseus (7 311 sq.). 
He gets rid too lightly of the Delphic oracle 
(6 79, 80). It existed, as we know from 
1404. Why should not Agamemnon have 
consulted it? Because no one else did? 
How do we know that? No one else 
launched a thousand ships. You cannot 
prove a negative, and an oracle implies 
applicants. It was just over the gulf from 
Agamemnon’s kingdom. On 6 20 sq. I 
observe that the plural de6Aou recurs 146, 
155; the Phaeacians offered Odysseus all or 
any ; on @ 144 sq. that Odysseus is aware his 
passage is safe, but he wants it at once 
The games bore him, and Laodamas’ gibe 
turns on this unsportsmanlike spirit. 


é - ay , , 1 
6 219 olos bx) we PiroxtyHTHs arexatvuto TLéw 
aks & pee ear sae repay aa , 

Sjpw évi Tpwwv dre tokaloipe#? ’Axatot 


How did Odysseus betray himself by 220! 
There were numerous warriors with special 
gifts at Troy. It was not more compro- 
mising than to have engaged Philoctetes 
at home in Magnesia. It is too bad of the 
professor to excise 6 249 eipara 7’ éEnnorBa 
Aoetpa te Oepya xat etvai on the ground that 
‘dieser Vers auf die Kunstfertigkeiten, die 
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Alkinoos an den Phaaken riihmen will, 
keinen Bezug hat.’ I daresay Schiitz and 
Nitzsch thought so, but they had not 
enjoyed the picture of the Phaeacians as an 
athletic and hygienic people which has been 
so brilliantly put before us. We know, 
nous autres, that the complements of zoci 
kparrvas Geiew and vyvolv apurevew are 
warm water and clean clothes, and Alcinous 
includes these points in his general account 
of his people. Herr Blass will not have the 
sailor’s knot by which Arete advises Odysseus 
to secure his treasure (6 443); ‘seltsam ist 
dass Arete ihre Phiaken  verdichtigt.’ 
What, with Odysseus all alone, in a deep 
sleep? Even today in some countries you 
are advised to insure your baggage, or to tie 
it in string and seal it with lead. The 
mention of Circe (448) is not fatal. I 
presume Homer’s audience knew Odysseus’ 
wanderings in general. Does anyone suppose 
Homer invented Circe !—Here I stop, though 
the reading is very interesting. Herr Blass 
in this department is practically an Alex- 
andrian. He finds ‘ Anstoss’ constantly, 
and where he cannot climb over his obstacle 
he takes it out. For my part, while I read 
him I believe ; but when I turn to the poet 
I see the rock of offence is imaginary. Herr 
Blass is the superior of the Alexandrians in 
linguistic, of his German predecessors in 
historical sense and taste ; but he seems the 
slave of a false conception of literature. No 
poet’s mind, no early poet’s, and especially 
no epic poet’s, ever worked in the way he 
supposes. 

I pass to the second part of the book, the 
discussion of the larger alterations, the work 
of late epic poets. The interests here are 
greater, and we expect to find the criteria 
correspondingly clear. Herr Blass begins 
with y and w and takes a crab-like course 
back to a. I will follow the order of nature. 
In @ he almost assumes Demodocus’ lay 
must go, but pays little attention to its 
immorality and _ irreligion—which indeed 
are difficult to maintain, if one remembers 
that all we know about the morals and 
religion of the heroic age is what Homer 
tells us and then considers = 294, 315, 335, 
Q 130, the grotesque stories in Hesiod, the 
non-devotional tone of Hesiod Theog. 27, 28, 
h. Herm. 577, 578 and the familiarity 
with Heaven shown throughout the poems. 
Herr Blass rejects the lay on account of its 
want of connection. ‘Mit den Tianzen hat 
das Lied nicht das Mindeste zu thun.’ How 
does this appear? Blass admits the age of 
the episode and even quotes the chair at 
Amyclae (Patdxwv xopds Kal adwy 6 Anpo- 
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doxos) ; no want of ‘connection’ was felt at 
that period. The evidence of later centuries 
does not authorise us to exclude the bard 
from the heroic agon. The Phaeacians had 
a long card; foot-race, wrestling, jump, 
quoits, boxing (incident of remarks on 
Odysseus and Odysseus’ exhibition), dancing 
to music (troupe), Demodocus’ lay, dancing 
(pas de deux). Herr Blass, who knows 
everything, is aware that in historical Greece 
some dyaves were athletic, some artistic, and 
some mixed. In the Iliad, there being « 
state of war and bards left at home, we have 
only games, but at the wake of Amphi- 
damas, which Hesiod attended, there were 
‘hymns,’ at the Panionia hymns, prosodia, 
paeans, etc. ; Delphi began by being entirely 
musical, races were not added till 586. At 
Hermione, in what is called a povortxijs ayav, 
there were prizes for diving and swimming 
(Paus. ii. 35. 1); Pausanias infers from 
Eumelus’ words that the Ithomaea were at 
first musical (iv. 33. 2). Why is not the 
Phaeacian entertainment the first instance 
of the mixed festival! Demodocus’ ‘lay’ 
about the Gods, contrasted with his previous 
excerpt frem the Tale of Troy, resembles the 
paywidos and exwy tountys, Or pawidos and 
EYKWLLLOV €TTLKOV (once EVKWELLOVY ELS povdas 
C.I.G. Sept. 1773) which are standing cate- 
gories in the Boeotian agonistic inscriptions 
of s. iv-i B.C. Dem. sings ‘unbidden’: 
why not? An dowWds was not an instrument. 
He sang when the Muse moved him, the 
Muse knew when. 

The Nekyia has a good deal to suffer ; the 
Heroines and Minos, Orion, etc. (« 568 sq.) 
must go. The latter passage constitutes an 
Orphic interpolation. Herr Blass extols 
Wilamowitz’s demonstration of this (Hom. 
Studien, pp. 199 sq.), but he leaves little 
Orphic in the passage. Minos, Orion, 
Tityos, and Heracles are unorphic, Sisy- 
phus and Tantalus remain: their names 
are reduplicated, and the vagueness of their 
description shows they are types, like the 
Danaides. I am surprised that so careful 
a philologer as Herr Blass should build 
anything upon the etymology of heroic 
names: he admits that Tantalus is not 
transparent: why should Sisyphus be Hel- 
lenic Greek at all? On the other hand, 
the Ephyrean Sisyphus is an_ historical 
personage, and the absence of genealogy in 
these two cases is merely for variety. The 
writer is correct in rejecting the agency 
of Onomacritus. We can have no deal- 
ings with a sixth century Homer. Herr 
Blass defends the relevancy of A as a whole 
with, naturally, success: it is an adventure, 
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Such things are not relevant, but 
they have to be undertaken, The Heroines, 
those Queens of Song, 225 sq., are dis- 
missed as Hesiodean, and put on the same 
level as the Catalogue of Ships. It is plain 
that ‘Katalog’ like ‘ Zusammenhang’ is a 
term of occult power: otherwise by what 
mental process do critics restrict catalogues to 
Boeotia, and establish a connection between 
women and ships? Ulysses sees the Hero- 
ines because they are part of the population 
of Hades: they are there in obedience to 
a habit of mind which we may call ‘ gemein- 
griechisch,’ certainly not Hesiodean. I pre- 
sume, given the idea of divine fathers, 
limited in number, the detailed family 
interest must fall upon the mothers. To 
derive the Achilles-episode from the Mpa 
"IAuds (with Wilamowitz) is craziness. In 
general Herr Blass takes the obvious view 
that so far as there’is any relation at all 
between Homer and the Cycle, the latter 
depends on the former. He is, however, 
wrong in inferring from the citation of the 
Kyrecot (A 521) from Alcaeus and not from 
the Mixpa IAuds that Lesches’ poem did not 
contain the name of this people. The 
Cycle is rarely quoted ; the lyric and melic 
poets completely overshadowed it. Stesi- 
chorus extinguished the Tliupersis, and, simi- 
larly, Alcaeus’ hymns to Apollo and Hermes 
are quoted in preference to the long and 
important hexameter hymns still extant. 
Books o-c may be passed over on this 
occasion. In the discussion of 7-y the first 
thing that strikes me is that 7 31-4, the 
lines in which Athena goes before Od. and 
his son, a golden lamp in her hand, while 
they remove the arms from the hall, is called 
‘die geschmackloseste Stelle in der ganzen 
Odyssee.’ The ancients I know agreed 
(SovAomperés Kat Niav cdTeAes Td THs Stavoias 
«rd. schol.). Well, ‘il gusto’ is a delicate 
subject. Other readers feel the exact 
opposite. At all events in view of the 
perpetual interference of Athena (she picked 
up Diomedes’ whip and broke Eumelus’ 
yoke, ¥ 390) it is impossible to cut anything 
out. Next we come to two of the most 
striking ézewodia in the poem, the Nizrpa 
and Ta év Ilapvacoo. Herr Blass is 
‘decidedly of opinion that the Nérpa is an 
Einheit,’ for which we may thank him, but 
he gives up Parnassus and Autolycus, 
Parnassus is ‘far away’; is it? What can 
we say about distances in the heroic age, as 
affecting practical relations? Penelope's 
sister had married at Pherae, pada zoAdov 
drompoht (8 798 sq.): these islanders moved 
about easily. Noemon (8 635) kept his 
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horses, and Odysseus (Telegonia arg.) his 
cattle, in Elis: the people of Pheneus in 
Arcadia (Paus viii. 14) took care of his 
horses. Pheneus is further from the coast 
than Parnassus, and neither meant a long 
voyage. The episode delays the action. 
What else do episodes do? Delay is of the 
nature of epos, as I find Géthe laid down 
(Nitzsch, Bevtrige z. Gesch. der ep. Poes, 
p- 108, n. 160) ‘daher sind alle retardirende 
Motive episch.’ Anxiety to arrive depends 
on century, civilisation and even race. The 
Parisian house, I am told, begins to go out 
when the dénofiment comes in sight, the 
ancients, as we know from their historians 
and tragedians, adored protraction. 

The finale, y 297 to the end, is in a 
different position. The unprejudiced reader, 
who like Herr Blass finds nothing wrong in 
a-{, is sensible of a change, of a somewhat 
mechanical compression and repetition and 
of the inferiority of the second véxvia to the 


first. Whether Aristophanes and Arist- 
archus had better grounds for their 
athetesis may be doubted. Herr Blass’ 


Oxford friends may yet find scholia to state 
ore &v Tis od d€povrat, but so far no omission 
of such a size is attested. Herr Blass 
acknowledges the literary merit of most of 
this passage. The description of the country 
part of Ithaca is excellent. The principal 
question is, where are we to look for the 
author of this sequel? Hardly at Corinth 
as Blass thinks (p. 221): I suppose he means 
Eumelus. The writer who occupied himself 
with Odysseus’ domestic affairs and wound 
up his story was Eugammon.! Herr Blass 
will not enter into the Leucas-Ithaca question 
(p. 298); but he has the key in his hand. 
The lines w 377, 8 otos Nypixov etAov (Laertes) 
éuxtivevov mroXicOpov | axtiv Aretpo.o show 
that Homer, or as we should say the author 
of w, considered Nericus (in Leucas) to be 
mainland ; in other words that at this very 
early period Thiaki was already Ithaca. 
This part of the poem is touched on also 
in the first Appendix (p. 285). In w 76 sq. 
Thetis buries Achilles. In Arctinus’ Aethio- 
pis Thetis carries him to Leuce in the 
Pontus. ‘ Also ist Arktinos von w abhangig.’ 
Now the véxuua is later than the rest of o: 
the rest of w is of about 700 B.c. at earliest. 
The véxua is later than this, Arctinus is 
later than the vé«wa. Arctinus and the 
Aethiopis are therefore not earlier than 600, 


1 Who is, however, rather late for the present 
purpose. Other candidates are the Thesprotis, 
which occupied itself with Penelope (Paus. viii. 
12. 5), and Musaeus, from whom Eugammon bor- 
rowed (Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 2. 25). 
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perhaps as late as 550.—What a house of 
cards! It does not follow that Arctinus 
borrowed the funeral of Achilles from w; 
Thetis presumably intervened at her son’s 
death from the beginning of legend. It does 
not follow that w is as late as 700 because 
Sicily is mentioned in it. Were Sicilian 
slaves unheard of till the foundation of 
Syracuse? Knowledge of a place, and some 
relations with it, must be assumed to exist 
before a colony is sent out.!_ w may be given 
another hundred years; and Arctinus may 

1 The Sicels it is admitted are mentioned v 383, 


and Hesiod discusses the formation of the island 
fr. 183. 
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return to his traditional date of ol. 9 
(Artemon the chronologer of Clazomenae). 
This book will meet I expect with no too 
warm a reception in its own land. With us, 
who regard facts, and make light of 
pseudoliterary canons, it should be welcome. 
We hope the learned author will try his 
hand at the Jlad, and at the Homeric 
question generally, for without a place and 
time for Homer, ‘interpolation’ has hardly 
a meaning. My own opinion of the book is 
doubtful. When I think of all the other 
critics I say olos méxvvroc; when I open 
Homer I repeat the Cambridge epigram, 
opodpa Tevrwv. T. W. ALLEN. 


RAEDER’S PHILOSOPHIC DEVELOPMENT OF PLATO. 


Platons Philosophische Entwickelung. Von 
Hans Raeper, von der Koéniglich Dan- 
ischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
Gekrénte Preisschrift. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1905. 8vo. Pp. 435. M. 8. 


PLatonic students have no reason to com- 
plain of the quantity of the books dealing 
with their subject which have appeared 
during the last decade. For, not to mention 
slighter works devoted to the elucidation of 
special problems or of particular dialogues, 
there have been published within this period 
quite a number of volumes which aim at 
expounding more or less completely and 
systematically the whole range of Plato’s 
doctrine, such as those by Lutoslawski, 
Gomperz, Natorp, and now finally by M. 
Raeder. It would be interesting to compare 
the main features of these latest expositors, 
but I must content myself here with the 
general observation that they all break away 
from the Zellerian tradition, and all bear 
witness to the current popularity of ‘stylo- 
metric’ methods and of views which ascribe 
to Plato what is euphemistically termed 
‘ Entwickelung.’ 

M. Raeder commences with a chapter on 
the history and present position of ‘the 
Platonic question,’ in which the methods and 
results of the chief systematic expositors of 
Platonism—Schleiermacher, Hermann, Rib- 
bing, Zeller, Ueberweg, Grote, Gomperz— 
are briefly stated and estimated. The 
second chapter discusses, first, questions of 
authenticity; and with regard to these 
M. Raeder is decidedly conservative, vindi- 
cating, for example, the Platonic authorship 


of the Hippias major and minor, as against 
Horneffer, as well as rejecting the more 
extreme views of Schaarschmidt and Horn. 
The second section is occupied with the 
‘stylometrists ’——Campbell, Dittenberger, 
Lutoslawski, and the rest ; various points in 
Lutoslawski’s method are criticized, and, it 
is shown that it is open to the charge of 
what is civilly described as ‘ willkiirliches 
Verfahren’ (p. 35). M. Raeder, however, 
seems inclined to attach a good deal of 
weight to ‘stylometric’ results, when care- 
fully sifted, as providing a criterion for 
chronology superior in objectivity to that 
derivable from philosophic interpretations. 
In the following sections the subjects treated 
are the literary form and dramatic setting 
of the dialogues, the literary and _ historical 
references they contain, and the general 
character of their philosophic content, 
whether positive or negative, constructive or 
critical ; and all these matters, like those 
which occupy the earlier sections, are 
handled mainly from the point of view of 
their bearing on the chronological sequence of 
the Platonic writings. For the main purpose 
of M. Raeder’s book is, in fact, to establish 
a certain fixed order for the dialogues. And 
the order he arrives at is this: (1) the So- 
cratic dialogues—Apol., Ion, Hipp. min., 
Lach., Charm., Crito: (2) Hipp. maj., Pro- 
tag., Gorg. : (3) Menex., Euthyphro, Meno, 
Euthyd., Cratylus: (4) Lysts, Sympos., 
Phaedo: (5) Republic: (6) Phaedrus: 
(7) Theaet., Parmen.: (8) Soph., Polit. : 
(9) Phileb., Tim. Crtttas: (10) Laws, 
Epinomis. 

It will be seen from this list that 
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M. Raeder’s order agrees in general with that 
of ‘stylometrists’ like Lutoslawski, and of 
the adherents of the ‘later theory’ doctrine. 
There is nothing novel or striking in this 
order in itself: the interesting question is, 
what interpretation of Platonism lies behind 
this order? To ascribe to Platonic doctrine 
an ‘ Entwickelung ’ may mean much or little: 
how much it means in M. Raeder’s case will 
presently be seen. 

M. Raeder deals separately with each 
dialogue, and in his discussions of relative 
position and date he furnishes a useful 
collection of the views of his predecessors. 
Some of the arguments, however, upon 
which he bases his conclusions are of doubt- 
ful value, and, like most Platonic expositors, 
he seems guilty occasionally of special plead- 
ing. For example, in attempting to fix the 
date of the Cratylus there is very little solid 
ground to go upon. M. Raeder, however, 
feels sure that it is inseparable from the 
Euthydemus: possibly he is right, possibly 
not. But how does it stand with reference 
to the Phaedo or Symposium? M. Raeder 
answers with equal confidence that it must 
be prior to both these dialogues, because, 
forsooth, it contains no mention of a separate 
‘Ideenwelt’ or of systematic grades of Being. 
And if it be objected that the Cratylus— 
and perhaps even the Gorgias (dated by our 
critic before 390 B.c.)—seems to approximate 
to the still later Republic in so far as it 
mentions an Idea of an art-object (389 B), 
this must be explained away as something 
which involves no theory of ‘ iibersinnlichen 
Ideen.’ The Cratylus for its sins, must 
on no account be allowed to set foot 
beyond the ‘court of the Gentiles’: it is 
at the best merely ‘introductory’ to the dia- 
logues which expound Idealism. Similarly, 
in a manner that savours too much of Teu- 
tonic vigour and rigour, we are assured that 
the Sympostwm must be posterior to all dia- 
logues which speak of the Notion (Begriff an 
sich) as inherent (anwesend), because it 
gives us only the ‘transcendent’ Idea 
(p. 167). This argument is, to my mind, 
just about as good, or as bad, as that which 
makes the Sympostwm comparatively early 
because it mentions only one Idea. 

Apparent inconsistencies in Plato’s psycho- 
logy are used as grounds for equally dubious 
inferences. For whereas in the Phaedo, the 
soul is represented as a unity, in the Re- 
public, Phaedrus, and Timaeus it is regarded 
as tri-partite or bi-partite. M. Raeder 
insists that all the varied statements must be 
construed au pied de la lettre, and holds 
that the unitarian doctrine of the Phaedo 


proves that dialogue to be earlier than the 


others. He will not allow us to dodge the 
difficulty by assuming the lower parts of the 
soul to be non-essential, and due to its cor- 
poreal manifestation : he pins us down to the 
letter of the text, and would force us to 
believe that the horses in the Phaedrus 
myth are of necessity equally immortal with 
their driver. The most poetic of writers 
must be rendered into the baldest of logical 
prose—when it suits our thesis! And the 
thesis which M. Raeder seems specially con- 
cerned to maintain in this connexion is the 
comparative lateness of the Phaedrus : it is 
later we are told—as M. Lutoslawski told us 
before—than any of the ‘middle’ period 
dialogues, not excepting the Republic. As 
against Gomperz and Natorp, who refused to 
accept this conclusion, M. Raeder argues 
that to regard the Phaedrus, with its tone of 
awe and mystery, as giving the primary ex- 
position of Idealism is to assume an unjusti- 
fiable identification of Plato himself with the 
Platonic Socrates, aud to misconstrue what 
is merely a literary device due to the 
desire for dramatic effect. Herein we 
find a recognition of the truth that Plato 
was a literary artist as well as a logician, and a 
doubt of the wisdom of interpreting his 
every expression with the prosaic literalness 
of the pedant. But for the most part, M. 
Raeder seems to lose sight both of this doubt 
and of this recognition in his handling of 
the arguments and counter-arguments. The 
method by which he endeavours to extract 
an argument for assigning a relatively late 
date to the Phaedrus from a comparison of 
the eschatological myths of the Phaedrus, 
Phaedo, and Republic, strikes one as 
supremely matter-of-fact. Equally pedantic 
is the syllogism that, because the tpod7 doéa- 
orn of Phaedr. 2488 would be a riddle for 
readers ignorant of Rep. v. and because 
a riddle is inadmissible in a ‘Streitschrift,’ 
and the Phaedrus is a ‘ Streitschrift,’ there- 
fore the Phaedrus is posterior to the 
Republic. Nor are the arguments for prov- 
ing the Phaedrus posterior to the Symposium 
a whit more substantial : in fact, to my mind, 
there is more to be said for the views of 
Ueberweg, Bruns, and the others who make 
the Symposiwm the later dialogue than for 
the refutation here attempted. 

In his treatment of the Republic M. 
Raeder shows, I think, good sense in siding 
with the advocates of unity; although, if 
one is a stickler for Platonic evolution, 
perhaps consistency lies rather with the dis- 
secting school. Similar good sense is shown 
in the rejection as worthless of the argu- 
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ments drawn by Zeller and others for the 
date of the Theaetetus from the statements 
about the Heraclean kings (175 a) and about 
peltasts (165 pb). 

M. Raeder adopts the now familiar view 
which makes the Theaetetus the first of the 
series of dialogues in which Plato criticizes 
his own earlier theory and works up to a 
revised theory of Ideas. Following Jackson 
and Tocco, he finds in the first part of the 
Parmenides a critique of the earlier Idealism, 
and in the second part indications towards 
its reconstruction. Similarly, the ‘friends 
of Ideas’ in the Sophist are to be identified 
with Plato himself in his earlier period ; and 
the ascription of zoiv and zacyev to the 
Ideas is not merely, as Apelt contends, a 
dialectical ‘ Kunstbegriff’ but an innovation 
seriously intended. The main philosophical 
doctrine to be deduced from the Sophist and 
its companion dialogues is this: the Ideal 
world is not made up of simple units, but 
each Idea comprises unity and plurality: ro 
ov is itself a puxrov, including ro ja) ov. 
This is most clearly brought out in the 
exposition of the four kinds of Being in the 
Philebus (23.c): instead of attempting to 
equate the Ideas with some one of the four 
kinds, M. Raeder maintains that all four 
kinds are to be found in the Ideal world as 
well as in the Real world, the latter existing 
as an exact piuynpa of the former. That an 
Idea is largely made up of dzretpov might strike 
the uninitiated as a paradox ; but, paradoxi- 
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cal or not, it is seriously argued by M. 
Raeder that this is in fact the Ideal theory 
of the Timaeus as well as of the Philebus, and 
that Plato supposed that by constructing 
the Ideas out of the same elements as the 
particulars he had successfully met the ob- 
jection of ‘ Parmenides’ that the two worlds 
were unconnected. In much of this, our exposi- 
tor is following Ueberweg, and attempting 
also to keep in accord with Aristotle. But to 
agree with Aristotle is the surest way of 
misrepresenting Plato. On the other hand, 
M. Raeder is wise in holding fast to the in- 
dependent objectivity of the Ideas and 
refusing to identify them with the thoughts 
of souls or of God, and wise also in hesitat- 
ing to educe from the Timaeus an esoteric 
doctrine of the ‘self-evolution of absolute 
thought.’ 

Space will not allow me to mention more 
than one other point, the novelty of which 
lends it special interest: the missing 
dialogue @Adcodos is found by M. Raeder 
in the Hpinomis (p. 354), 

In conclusion, I would like to express my 
sense of the industry and erudition which this 
volume displays. As a collection of data, 
clearly and on the whole fairly stated, for 
the estimating of Platonic problems, it is of 
the highest value; and if the conclusions 
arrived at are not always convincing, the 
same may be said of most books on Platonism. 


R. G. Bury. 


RYAN’S PETRONIUS. 


Petronius : Cena Trimalchionis. Translated 
and edited, with Introduction, Notes, etc. 
$y MicnuaeL J. Byan. London and 
Felling-on-Tyne : Walter Scott Publishing 
Co., Ltd. Pp. xlii+ 284. 1905. 3s. 6d. 


THERE was ample room beside Mr. Lowe’s 
version of the most Shaksperian of ancient 
comedies for a book that should give a text 
and translation with a brief introduction 
and a few explanatory notes intended for 
the very large class of those who take an 
interest in the life of the old Italians with- 
out having a very deep knowledge of the 
tongue they spoke. The book before us fills 
the gap fairly well, though a little less 
ambition would have made it better—and 
perhaps yet cheaper. The notes might well 
have occupied less space. Readers who can 
NO. CLXXVIII, VOL. XX. 


master the long quotations from Greek and 
Latin writers will certainly fall foul at times 
of Mr. Ryan’s construing of Petronius: at 
p. 27, for instance, nwmmos modio metitur 
‘she doesn’t know what to do with her 
money, p. 55 prae litteras fatuwmesse ‘chock- 
ful of learning,’ p. 65 haec cum effusissimis 
prosequeremur laudationibns ‘ we applauded 
this and the like effusions.’ Even the mere 
student of ancient customs and modes of 
thought will lose something. When one of 
Trimalchio’s cronies says of a deceased friend 
that he tried all forms of pleasure,‘‘ and with 
good reason: hoc soluwm enim secum tulit,’ 
it is certainly interesting to find at this 
Philistine gathering an echo of the Sardana- 
pallos epitaph which Athenaeus’ Deipno- 
sophists mention more than once. But Mr. 
Ryan translates ‘It’s all the same to him 
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now’ (p. 45) and naturally sees no need for 
a note. It is interesting again to find the 
‘ill weed’ metaphor applied to Glycon’s erring 
wife, but Mr. Ryan turns ‘ Hermogenis 
filicem’ by ‘The daughter of H.’ (p. 53). 
Even a charitable examiner might impute 
confusion with filiam to a candidate of 
anonymous ability who should send him up 
such a rendering—and it would not be 
strange to find that word proposed by some 
Ciceronian scholar, contemptuously emend- 
ing Silver Latin by the light of his studies 
of Golden, and more interested in the ductus 
litterarum of a MS. than the degenerate 
usus loquendi of an author. Then atch. 48 
somebody propounds a controuersia, that is 
to say, gives the ‘argument’ of a declama- 
tion, the word controuersia having the force 
it bears in the title of the elder Seneca’s 
work, where indeed the very subject men- 
tioned in Petronius, enmity between a rich 
and a poor man, forms the theme of more 
than one declamation. Mr. Ryan com- 
pletely misses all this, and translates ‘ex- 
pounds some theory or other,’ much on the 
same lines as M. de Guerle’s discussion 
savante. Trimalchio’s surname Maecena- 
tianus shews that he had been the slave of 
(presumably Horace’s) Maecenas : it certainly 
does not mean ‘digne émule de Mécéne’ 
(de Guerle) or ‘a second Maecenas.’ The 
very last sentence of the translation contains 
an unfortunate misapprehension, Agamem- 
nont uerba dedimus ‘ gave A. the slip’ being 
translated ‘said good-bye to A.’ Here M. 
de Guerle might have saved Mr. Ryan, for 





although he says ‘prenant congé,’ he adds 
‘sous un prétexte frivole.’ There are some 
careless omissions of phrases and particles, 
and some of the intentional omissions seem 
rather unnecessary. Surely such passages as 
chiramaxio—deformis (ch. 28) are only dwva- 
evra ovveroiot. On the other hand, after such 
delicacy, it is inconsistent to reproduce the 
outspokenness of chapters 47 and 67. 

Still I do not wish these comments to 
overshadow my gratitude to the publishers for 
helping to extend the knowledge of Petronius. 
The book will certainly give an adequate 
idea of the Cena, the translation (which 
faces the text) is in good style, with plenty 
of spirit and slang (some of it beyond my 
ken, but then Mr. Ryan dates his preface 
from Dublin). An introduction deals ina 
pleasant, clear style with various questions 
connected with the Saturae: the identity of 
Tacitus’ Petronius with their author, the 
story of the Trau MS. and the bogus MS. of 
Nodot, the character drawing of the Cena, 
comparison between Petronius and Apuleius, 
and finally the sermo plebeius. On the 
translation follows a convenient iist of 
proverbs and notabilia selected from the 
Latin text. Of the notes I have spoken 
above: they lay little claim to originality 
and seem to be mostly abridgments from 
Friedlaender’s. It is surprising to find F.’s 
note on prae litteras reproduced, though it 
has been ignored in the translation on p. 55 
(see above). 

Wa ter C, SumMERs. 


LEGRAS’ STUDIES IN STATIUS. 


L. Lecras. Les Puniques et la Thébaide 
(Revue des Etudes Anciennes, vii. 4. Pp. 
31). Bordeaux and Paris, 1906. 

Les Légendes Thébaines dans  Epopée et la 
Tragédie grecques. Paris: Cornély et Cie., 

1905. Pp. 192. Fr. 4.50. 

Etude sur la Thébaide de Stace. Paris: 

Cornély et Cie., 1905. Pp. 356. Fr. 6. 


LirrLe more than ten years ago Mr. 
Mackail expressed the opinion that ‘those 
who have had the patience to read through ’ 
the Thebaid must ‘feel nearly as much 
respect for their own achievement as for 
that of Statius.’ Recently a change of 
opinion regarding the poetical merits of 


Statius seems to have come over the learned 
world generally. Everything is studied 
(somehow) in Germany, and Statius has 
usually been held in respect there. The 
work, in the last decade, of Klotz, Engel- 
mann, Vollmer shews that the German 
interest in him is not declining. In this 
country Statius attracts to-day an attention 
never bestowed on him before. The late 
Prof. Wilkins’ edition of the Thebaid and 
the Achzlleid (the first critical edition ever 
published in England), Postgate and Davies’ 
Silvae, Prof. Phillimore’s Silvae, papers by 
Postgate, Housman, Slater,—all very recent 
—testify to a growing interest in him among 
the countrymen of Bentley and Markland 
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and Jortin. America does not seem to 
share this interest.!. Nor, I fancy, in Italy 
has anything notable in Statian literature 
appeared since Curcio. France is now, after 
a long period of inactivity, represented with 
distinction by the three works of M. Léon 
Legras of which the titles are given above. 

One of these is but a pamphlet—‘ Les 
Puniques et la Thébaide ’"—and I may speak 
of it first and in brief. It is mainly con- 
cerned with controverting the positions of 
Biichwald (Quaestiones Silianae) and of 
Cartault (Rev. de Phil. 1887). M. Legras 
holds that the Thebaid and the first twelve 
books of the Punica were composed con- 
temporaneously—Punica i-xii was perhaps 
slightly the earlier—and that the whole of 
the Punica was finished by 96 a.p, Neither 
poet has, he thinks, imitated the other to any 
considerable extent. Most of the borrowing 
has been done by Statius. Silius owes to 
Statius little more than hints for a few 
passages in Pun. xvi. M. Legras’ conclusions 
will probably be thought on the whole sound. 
At the same time I think his list of parallels 
between Statius and Silius can easily be 
shewn to be far from exhaustive. He seems, 
moreover, to underestimate what either poet 
may have got from the recitations of the 
other. While, again, there is no proof 
that Silius and Statius were acquainted 
there is no proof that they were not. 
Further, M. Legras allows a small interval 
between Pun. i-xii and the Thebaid. 
This interval may very well have made some 
difference to the final draft of Statius’ poem. 
Finally I would notice that M. Legras 
speaks in general as though we knew 
a great deal more about ancient 
methods of publication than we do. I see 
no reason for supposing that the Thebaid 
was first published as a whole. Such a view 
involves the hypothesis that (apart from 
recitation) Statius produced no poetry till the 
last years of his life. M. Legras emphasises 
the suggestion (perhaps not a very well 
supported one) that the epic poets were 
accustomed to write one book a year (p. 5): 
and if there were anything in it this would 
tend in favour of publication in parts—epic 
annuals, 

‘Les Légendes Thébaines’ is not directly 
connected with Statius. But it is a 
necessary preliminary to M. Legras’ ‘Study 
of the Thebaid’ and is presupposed in Part 
i. of that work. It may be said without 
offence that it is the less important of the 





* Tcan recall in recent years only Mr. Langford 
Wilson’s pamphlet on the Metaphors of Statius 
(1898). 
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two books. Other scholars, notably Weck- 
lein and Richter,? have been quite recently 
at work in the same field: and when all is 
said and done, it is not a field upon which 
very much, except conjecture, can be made 
to grow. M. Legras’ volume divides itself 
naturally into two parts. In the first 
half of it he endeavours to reconstruct the 
‘Homeric’ Thebaid, the Oedipodea, the Ale- 
maeonts, and the Epigoni. With regard to 
the two latter he confesses that he should 
not have spoken of them at all had he 
not been provoked by the rashness of 
those who had gone before him. He essays 
to tread as an angel fearfully where Bethe has 
rushed in. His main concern is with The- 
baid and Oedipodea. His procedure here is 
cautious and his results dubitative. IT have 
the feeling that his interest in his subject 
only really awakens in the second half of the 
volume, which deals with the treatment of 
the Theban legend in the Attic tragedians. 
Here of course there is much more material 
for speculation: and this will undoubtedly 
be for mere men the most interesting part of 
M. Legras’ book. If he presents what he 
has to say in a somewhat dry manner, yet he 
furnishes matter of great value which is no- 
where else so fully and clearly given. Of 
very great service are the Tables at the end, 
which exhibit in parallel columns the princi- 
pal points in the Theban legend as fixed by 
Euripides together with the versions of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. Through another 
parallel tract meander notices from Hyginus 
(embodying the variations in the minor trag- 
edians?). The Euripidean period of the The- 
ban story M. Legras calls the ‘middle age of 
the legend.’ The Statian period is its old age. 

The line of tradition from Euripides passes, 

through Seneca, to Statius. Statius goes back 

behind Euripides, to the ancient Thebaid; 

but he is always conscious of Euripides. 

The mention of Euripides suggests to me one 

serious defect which I feel running through 

the whole of ‘Les Légendes Thébaines.’ M. 

Legras seems to me to make little or no effort 

to view the development of the Theban leg- 

end in the tragedians psychologically. I find 

this defect throughout the volume, but I am 

most conscious of it where it ought least to 

exist, in the chapter dealing with Euripides. 

2 The work of Welcker may be said, since Bethe 
in 1891, to be quite superseded. 

3 Homeric students will find the subject of the 
relation of Vheb. and Oedip. to Homer dis- 
cussed on pp. 37 sqq. I notice that Mr. Hall’s 
Oldest Civilisation of Greece is more than once cited 
here: I mention this because it is the only 
reference to any English writer, save Jebb, which 
I have come across in M. Legras. : 
TZ 
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No attempt is there made to shew how the 
transformations which the Theban legend 
underwent in the hands of Euripides were the 
result of that poet’s general view of life and 
art. The case of the Chrysippus (the sin of 
Laius) is an illustration of what I mean. 
‘Euripide est le seul tragique qui a mis sur 
la scéne l’ amour contre nature de Laios’ 
{p. 155). But what does that not imply in 
life and art? It implies a great deal about 
which M. Legras ought not to be silent. 
The Euripidean criticisms, again, of Aeschy- 
lus in the Phoenissae and Supplices 
(pp. 163-4) suggest all sorts of reflections 
upon canons of art which M. Legras does not 
make. The development of the Theban 
legend as he traces it appears throughout 
external and almost accidental. Successive 
poets of course alter legends out of mere love 
of variety. But the variety they introduce 
takes its character from their own mental and 
moral, or their own artistic, prepossessions. 
Virgil ‘alters’ the story of Dido: but he 
alters it in the way he does because he is 
Virgil. Similarly Euripides alters the The- 
ban legend. But he does not alter it from 
mere caprice. He alters it because he is a 
particular kind of man with a fixed Weltan- 
schawung and certain definite aims in art. 
Development, in a word, is never so 
spiritually unrelated as it appears in M. 
Legras. 

But it is of M. Legras’ Study of the 
Thebaid of Statius that I wish here to speak 
more particularly. It is undoubtedly the 
most important contribution to the study of 
Statius (other than textual) which has 
appeared. It is a work of great learning and 
on the whole of great common sense. It 
will long remain indispensable to anyone 
studying the Thebaid in detail. If I offer 
some criticisms of parts of it, I must not be 
thought to be detracting from the high merit 
of the book as a whole. 

The order of book with which it is to 
be classed is such a book as Heinze’s ‘ Virgil’s 
Epische Technik. Tf I am not mistaken 
M. Legras has actually to some extent made 
that work his model. He has not perhaps 
produced so good a book as Dr. Heinze. 
But then he is dealing with a subject which 
is less interesting in itself, and which has 
been hardly worked at at all. Like Heinze, 
he sets himself to examine in order each 
of the main episodes of the epic with which 
he is dealing, and to exhibit the literary 
sources of the different incidents. This is 
the burden of Part I. Contrast with Heinze 
suggests two criticisms. (1) Heinze is content 
to exhibit Virgil’s sources for his story. 
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M. Legras designs to exhibit the sources 
both of the story given by Statius and of the 
phraseology in which he relates it. He tries 
to combine the ordinary Quellenforschung 
with a kind of running commentary on 
the language and with an extensive list of 
testumonia. The result tends to confusion, 
Valuable as Part I. is in many ways, it 
remains rather a ‘jumble.’ (2) M. Legras 
treats Statius’ use of his sources in a 
strangely mechanical manner. (The criticism 
is much the same as that which I made 
in the case of Euripides.) And here the 
contrast with Heinze is very striking. Virgil 
was of course an artist in a sense in which 
Statius was not. But Statius was after 
all not a dolt. Yet that is the impression 
of him which the first part of M. Legras’ 
study leaves on the mind. 

Statius’ main source in the Thebaid is 
Antimachus. M. Legras rightly sets aside 
the view of Helm which makes Statius 
primarily dependent on the Cyclic Thebaid. 
On the other hand M. Legras allows (p. 33) 
that Statius took from the Cyclic Thebaid 
the motif of the treatment of Oedipus by 
his sons. The same is true of the episode 
of the ghost of Laius. Nor is there any evi- 
dence that the story of the Embassy of 
Tydeus came from Antimachus. If Statius 
took all these motifs from the Homeric 
Thebaid he probably took from it also a 
good deal which M. Legras tries to 
assign to a different origin. With regard to 
the note of Lactantius on iii. 466 (re 
Antimachus) the evidence of Jahnke’s 
MSS. is, I think, more significant than M. 
Legras allows. The commentary of Lactan- 
tius is clearly a work that has grown by 
gradual accretion: several hands have been 
at work, and the reference to Antimachus 
may very well be an addition. Occasional 
and subsidiary sources of Statius M. Legras 
is sometimes very ingenious in_ tracing. 
Good examples are the story of Coroebus 
(traced to Callimachus) p. 37 and_ two 
borrowings from Seneca (pp. 41-43). (I 
may notice in passing that M. Legras has 
got good results at many places from a care- 
ful study of Seneca.) At some points 
possible ‘ sources’ seem to me to have been 
neglected. A good instance would be the 
episode of the death of Opheltes. It is one 
of the prettiest of the Thebaid legends and 
M. Legras hardly does it justice. Nothing 
is said of Simonides (fr. 52), nothing of 
Bacchylides viii. The latter is particularly 
interesting. Does, for example, Theb. 4. 792 
‘obvia carpens’ support the interpretation 
of dwrevovra (Bacch. viii. 13) as ‘gathering 
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flowers’? Again Bacchylides and Statius 
both offer derivations of Opheltes’ alternative 
name <Archemorus (Theb. iv. 719-720: 
Bacch. viii. 14). Bacchylides’ interpreta- 
tion gaya pédAovtos dovov makes the death 
of Opheltes an omen of the disasters to 
follow, and suggests that it was so inter- 
preted by Amphiaraus (viii. 16 od vw zeié’ 
’Oixhédas). All this may be plausibly 
conjectured to go back to Simonides ; and 
the comparison with Statius throughout is 
interesting, but M. Legras passes it by. 
Part II. (rather vaguely entitled ‘ Execu- 
tion’) is less special in character than the 
earlier half of the book, and will be read 
with interest by the general student of 
Latin poetry. (Once again Heinze seems to 
be the model.) Its first chaper (‘ Composi- 
tion ’) is full of stimulating and independent 
criticism. I feel, however, that M. Legras 
is here, as elsewhere, unduly severe to 
Statius. He judges him by a standard by 
which we have no right to judge him. ‘ His 
poem has no unity’ (p. 144 sqq.). That is 
true. But it was not intended to have 
unity. Statius deliberately chose the 
type of episodic epic. He knew what he 
was doing. We may criticise ; but we must 
not criticise him as though he did not know. 
Again, the Thebaid has no hero. But 
Statius did not want one. Like Virgil he 
is a philosophic poet. He is interested to 
depict a conflict of principles and not of 
persons. The Homeric Thebaid made 
Amphiaraus its hero. It was not necessarily 
on that account a better poem than that of 
Statius in which Amphiaraus is an episodic, 
but tremendously impressive, personage. 
From M. Legras’ general verdict upon 
books i-vi—-‘rien de plus ennuyeux’ I 
dissent very strongly. Book vi is inevitably 
dull—other people’s athletics always are. 
But i-v I have always thought to contain a 
great deal that is as fine as anything out- 
side Virgil, and to be throughout very 
‘readable.’ On p. 150 what is said of the 
duplication of incidents is a just criticism. 
But too much is made (pp. 152 sqq.) of the 
charge of ‘incoherence’ (7.¢. inconsistencies 
between one part of the poem and another). 
Of the major examples of it given, the first 
must be allowed, the second is due to 
Statius’ sources—not to himself. Of the 
minor ones, in the first (Amphiaraus) the 
explanation is quite naturally left to the 
imagination. The second and third, which 
are very trivial indeed, may arise from 
textual corruption. Some inconsistencies, 
of course, there are. But as far as poetry 
goes, and the enjoyment of it, they are not 
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worth noticing. On p. 154 it is said that 
‘Statius did no more than put the siege of 
Thebes into epigrams.’ That is, I think, 
either somewhat ‘cheap’ or somewhat 
obtuse criticism. It misses a whole side of 
Statius, his tenderness, mysticism, piety,— 
what I may call his Christianity. On the 
same page: A |’ époque de. Stace on ne lisait 
pas un poéme, on l’écoutait lire par son 
auteur.’ That is not really true, as I 
believe. Every word of the Thebaid is put 
where it is with such care, every syllable is 
rounded off with such pains, that one cannot 
avoid the suspicion that the parts of it were 
read with the eyes as well as heard with the 
ears long before the work was complete. 
Recitation explains the episodic character of 
post-Virgilean epic; but it leaves its other 
characteristics a mystery unless we suppose 
alongside of recitation, part-publication,— 
‘epic annuals.’ 

The chapter on Composition is followed by 
one on ‘Le Merveilleux.’ The subject is 
treated with great freshness and some 
insight. There is perhaps too little dis- 
tinction made between the opinions of 
Statius and what he says dramatically, 7.e. 
the opinions of his characters. But the 
most notable defect in the chapter to my 
mind is the absence of any discussion as 
to the origin of the mediaeval notion that 
Statius was a convert to Christianity. This 
is the more noticeable because M. Legras 
says a good deal about the Statian dyucovpyds 
(Demagorgon), and the dyprovpyos suggests 
affinities with Gnosticism. Chapter ITT. 
(The Characters) to some extent resumes 
what has been said elsewhere; and here 
again I think that M. Legras is rather less 
than fair to Statius. ‘ Poéte de peu de génie 
il n’a pas su faire agir ni parler ses héros 
dune facon originale et forte. That is a 
little sweeping. There is surely a good deal 
that is ‘forte’ both in Tydeus and in 
Capaneus. And if Statius lacks real origin- 
ality he must yet be admitted to possess 
an ingenuity which is always about to pass 
into it. Chapter IV. deals with ‘Roman 
Usages’ and is followed by a_ chapter 
upon ‘Epic Ornaments.’ § iv of the latter 
(Similes) is a piece of very interesting 
analysis and contains some useful statistics. 
The final chapter on Style and Phraseology 
also contains valuable statistics ( ‘New 
Words,’ ‘Old Words in a New Sense,’ 
‘Tournures Insolites’ ). Some of the exam- 
ples given, however, rest on doubtful texts, e.g. 
iv. 665, x. 527. I am sorry to notice from 
the note on x. 527 that M. Legras accepts 
ariétibus (ii. 492) as Statian. He calls it a 
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‘fantaisie métrique,’ and indeed it is! This 
leads me to add that M. Legras’ brief 
Appendix ‘Sur la Prosodie et la Métrique’ 
is not really useful. It has some sensible 
criticism of Moerner ; but M. Legras calls 
Vollmer ‘exacte’, and does not seem 
aware that his ‘ Prosodisches’ (in the Silvae) 
is little short of an enormity. 

It is needless to add that the book is 
without an Index. But I am sorry to notice 
everywhere endless misprints. I began to 
make a list of these for M. Legras’ benefit— 
one of a reviewer’s less savage pleasures ; 
but I soon found that my collection would 
involve a volume almost as large as the book 
I was reviewing. 

I may end by expressing the hope that M. 
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Legras’ essays will have the effect of sending 
a good many students of Latin poetry to, or 
back to, the Thebaid—a poem, after all, 
which Grotius thought ‘made the palm of 
Maro doubtful.’ It has been diligently read 
in every century save the last. For myself, 
I have had it constantly in my hands for the 
last five years, and I am able to think 
far more highly of it than when I first read 
it. I should even incline with Jortin (who 
did a good deal for Statius) to rate it above 
the Silvae. It is at any rate more ‘tonic.’ 
A commentary on it is badly needed, and it 
would be fortunate if M. Legras’ interests 
led him in the direction of producing one. 


H. W. Garrop. 





BRIEFER 


Analecta Comica Graeca. F. H. M. 
Buaypes. 1905. Pp. 352. M. 6.80. 
Mr. Buaypes is to be congratulated on the 
vigour which enables him still to devote 
himself to his favourite author Aristophanes. 
These Analecta follow the same lines as the 
Adversaria published in 1898 and noticed in 
this Journal. They consist of corrections of 
the author’s editions, of a large number of 
parallels drawn mainly from the F’ragmenta 
Comicorum, and of many fresh conjectures. 
They bear the same stamp as the rest of the 
author’s work upon Aristophanes, which has 
won the approval of such scholars as 
Herwerden, Starkie, and Van Leeuwen. 
The value of the present work lies less in 
the conjectures put forward than in the 
lexicographical notes illustrating out-of-the- 
way forms. A number of short notes on 
the Comic Fragments are printed in an 

appendix. 
F. W. Hatt. 


Index Verborum Propertianus fecit JOANNES 
S. Puititmore. Oxonii e typographeo 
Clarendoniano. No date. Pp. ii+111. 
4s. 6d. net. 


A BAD index uerborum is better than 
none at all. And this is not bad; but it 
would have been better for the exercise of 
more judgment and self-suppression by its 
compiler. The most urgent need of Proper- 
tian students is a special lexicon in which 
textual difficulties are fairly faced. Next to 
this in utility is a verbal index where the 





NOTICES. 


words are quoted in their context. This we 
have in two old editions, in Volpi (4to, 
1755) and, less conveniently, in Passerat 
(folio, 1608). Prof. Phillimore’s index is a 
verbal register modelled on those of Fried- 
linder for Juvenal and Martial. Unlike 
these it is not accompanied by one of proper 
names. This involves inconvenience. At 
IV. viii. 45 one dice throw, Venus, is printed 
with a large and another, canis, with a 
small initial. Accordingly the first is found 
in this volume; but the second is not. 
Again colont (IV. i. 31, where Mr. Phil- 
limore now rightly reads Solont with N) is 
merely a proper name corrupted, and is 
therefore out of place in a verbal index. 
The seven pages required for the names 
could easily have been saved had the model 
been followed with more discrimination. An 
enumeration of the different forms of com- 
mon words which occur in the author and 
statistics of their relative frequency in the 
various books would conceivably have been 
of use. But what is the good of registering 
every occurrence of e¢ in the sense of and, 
of filling three-quarters of a page with un- 
classified hic’s and more than half with 
unclassified z/le’s and so forth? 

The title of the book ‘index verborum 
Propertianus ’ is not complete : ‘ad swam re- 
censionem accommodatum (fecit)’ should have 
been added. The full import of this limita- 
tion (in a few places indeed, as IV. i. 31, 
above, and IV. iii. 11 now apparently 
read as ‘haecne marita fides et par (or par 
et) lascivia noctis’ the editor has changed 
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his mind) could be brought out only by a 
detailed estimate of the Oxford text, for 
which I have neither space, time, nor in- 
clination. 

The variants, MS. or conjectural, are too 
few in number ; and yet of them several had 
been better away. .g. the conjectural read- 
ings of II. xii. 18, III. xvi. 9 postus, IV. v. 
19 verbasco—peruncta, where confusion of 
uerbenaca and uwerbascum has added two new 
words to the index, and IV. xi. 53 iwratos 
are still maintained in spite of the dissent, 
expressed or silent, with which they have 
been received. On the other hand a genuine 
reading like ldatus (III. xii. 34) preserved 
by F and indicated by L (On Certain Manu- 
scripts of Propertius, p. 40) and accepted 
by Broukhusius and, before his death, by 
one of N’s most devoted adherents, Arthur 
Palmer of Dublin, is not even mentioned. 
In spite of these shortcomings, the little 
volume will undeniably be of service to the 
students of Propertius. 


Aelt Donati quod fertur Commentum 
Terenti : accedunt Eugraphi Commentum 
et Scholia Bembina. Recensuit Pauius 
Wessner. Vol. II. Pp. viili+550. meomv. 
Lipsiae in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. M. 12. 


WE may congratulate the student of Terence 
and his interpreters upon the progress of 
the first modern edition of his ancient com- 
mentator, the first volume of which was 
noticed in the C.&. Vol. xviii, p. 224. Dr. 
Wessner’s continuation is in the same, 
thoroughgoing, style and on the same, 
ample, scale ; and we should make bold to say 
that he would settle Donatus’ business for 
many years to come did not the facies of 
Prof. M. Warren multa ac praeclara minantts 
rise before us. Perhaps however a friendly 
arrangement will make it possible for the 
new MS. material that we are promised to 
be utilized for Dr. Wessner’s third volume 
which we may expect in 1907. This volume 
contains the comments on the <Adelphoe, 
Hecyra, and Phormio. The available MSS. 
are all of the fifteenth century. For A, 
Parisinus 7920 (eleventh century), deserts us 
after Adelph. I. i. 40 and B, Vat. Regin. 
1595 (thirteenth century) has only Hecyra 
Il]. iv. 16-V. ii. 8. It were well for us 
indeed if they were all of the character of 
the Ambrosian fragment which contains the 
beginning of the comments on the Andria 
published by Prof. Sabbadini, its discoverer, 
since the appearance of Volume I., and 
sampled in the ‘ praefatio’ to Vol. II: this 
paper MS. agrees in many respects with A 
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and has in addition excellent readings of its 
own, confirming, in a number of instances, the 
conjectural corrections of scholars. Unfortu- 
nately they are not. The most honest is 
C (the Oxford codex Can. 95), V (Vat. 
Regin. 1496) degenerating sadly half-way 
through the Adelphoe. But even C is very 
corrupt, and Dr. Wessner feels bound to 
offer an apology for the freer introduction of 
conjectural readings into the text, lest, as he 
says with whimsical humour, ‘haec editio 
crucibus obsita quasi coemeterii speciem 
praeberet.’ Even this would be better than 
the practice of those editors who lay out a 
spacious cemetery for an ancient’s thoughts 
without even marking the graves. 


The Hundred Best Poems (Lyrical) in the 
Latin Language. Selected by J. W. 
Mackai, M.A., LL.D. Pp. xx+105. 
1905. London and Glasgow : Gowans and 
Gray, Limited. 6d. net. 

Tue Oxford Professor of Poetry has again 

earned the gratitude of the students of 

Latin Literature. His interesting little 

volume of selections may be recommended 

to all teachers and learners of Latin for 
use in class or private study. It will sur- 
prise nobody that to compile his century 

Mr. Mackail has had to give the term 

‘lyrical’ a slight extension, his anthology 

including a number of poems which are 

lyrical in their sentiment though not in 
their form. The writers represented are 

Boethius, Catullus, Claudian (the ‘Old Man 

of Verona’), Horace, Pentadius, Petronius, 

Prudentius, Seneca, Statius (the address to 

Sleep), and Virgil (Eclogues), and there are 

four anonymous pieces, including the editor’s 

old favourite, the Peruigilium Veneris. 

The absence of Ausonius and the represen- 

tation of Statius by a single hexameter 

poem are by no means strange, but Pro- 
pertius’ ‘Scribant de te alii’ deserved a place 
in the anthology, even if it be only a frag- 
ment, which is doubtful. There is a brief 

and graceful preface ; and the book is of a 

handy size and its price marvellously low. 


ee me ok 


Outlines of Roman History. By H. F. PEt- 
HAM. Fourth edition, revised. London: 
ivingtons, 1905. Pp. xii+ 564. Price 6s. 

Praise of this book is fortunately super- 

fluous, but those who have the third edition 

may like to know what changes Professor 

Pelham has made in the fourth. More room 

has been found for the growth and spread 
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of Caesar-worship (pp. 386 and 421). The 
revolt of Vindex is mentioned, and three 
pages instead of three lines are given to the 
events of a.p. 69. A large addition (pp. 490 
—513) does justice to the frontier-work of the 
Flavians and Trajan. Lesser insertions will 
be found on pp. 35 and 417, and in the foot- 
notes on pp. 46, 187, 188, 215, 380, 381, 382, 


444, 457. A paragraph has been recast on 


pp. 458-9, and some sentences have been 
transposed from p. 466 to p. 441. A few 
misprints survive, and the index does not 


seem to have kept place with the additions 


to the text. 
E. Harrison. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TRIREMES. 


Mr. Crcit Torr, Vol. xx. No. 2, p. 137, 
has disposed most satisfactorily of the ques- 
tion of the ships on Trajan’s column affording 
evidence of construction, I trust, once and 
for all. It should be recognised now, that 
there is no more reliability in the artistic 
compromises with actuality in the monument 
alluded to, than is to be found upon coins. 

Mr. Torr will forgive me, however, if I 
cannot accept as obvious, or ‘ quite beyond 
dispute,’ that ‘in the Acropolis relief the 
tholes of the thranite oars are vertically 
above the portholes of the thalamite oars.’ 
This greatly depends whether or not the old 
reading of the bas relief is maintained, 7.e. 
as to ‘oars passing over the gunwale to the 
water.’ Surely the Acropolis relief—which 
I take to be our most important and authen- 
tic reference on this subject of Triremes—is 
capable of another, and—in my mind—much 
more practical interpretation. It will be 
observed that the projection of the shadow 
of the upper wale is much greater than 
those of the lower wales of the ship, and 
seems to indicate not merely a gunwale, but 
a gallery of some amplitude,—through 
which and not over, the oars descend to the 
sea, I will leave it to Mr. Torr to arrange 
a quincunx, if he thinks it necessary, or 
attaches more importance to it than the 
great mechanical gain of a shortened oar 
which this reading presents. 

At all events it does not conflict with 
those internal arrangements of the vessel 
scantily derivable from Classical writers, 
and moreover supplies authority for the 
frequent occurrence of galleries or important 
projections in vessels in the illustrations of 
ancient shipping in early printed books, such 
as Lazare de Bait’s De Re Navali (Basle, 
1537). 

That my view is an obvious one I will not 
say, because it has been generally overlooked, 





but I submit it to Mr. Torr with the 


conviction that upon searching and unpreju- 
diced examination he will probably confirm 
the result of my own. 

Puitie H. Newman. 


FARNELL’S EVOLUTION OF 
RELIGION. 


The Evolution of Religion, an Anthropo- 
logical Study. By L. R. Farnewt, M.A, 
D Litt. (Vol. xii. of the Crown Theological 
Library.) Williams & Norgate. Pp. 
vili+ 234. 5s. 


Dr. FarneLu’s book contains the substance 
of a short course of lectures delivered for 
the Hibbert Trust, and forms one volume 
of the Crown Theological Library. It is 
obviously therefore intended for a public 
other than specialists and classical scholars, 
but we may safely say that few classical 
scholars will read it without profit. The 
three chapters deal with (I.) The comparative 
study of religions: its method and problems. 
(II.) The ritual of purification and the con- 
ception of purity. (III.) The evolution of 
prayer from lower to higher forms. 

Dr. Farnell’s first chapter is so good that 
his second and third are distinctly dis- 
appointing. In this first chapter he takes 
stock of the present outlook of his subject, 
and his own attitude is characterized by an 
almost perfect good sense. He sees what 
comparative anthropology can do for the 
study, e.g. of Greek religion, he also sees, and 
this is rarer now-a-days, what it cannot do. 
Above all he enters a plea for what he calls 
‘adjacent anthropology,’ ‘the student of 
Hellenic religion and myth may have ulti- 
mately to roam, in a literary sense, into 
Central Australia, and the by-ways of 
America ; but he ought first to explore the 
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Mediterranean regions and the lands of 
anterior Asia. It is interesting, and it may 
be necessary, to know ‘the Pawnee version 
of the Eleusinia’; but ‘for the true under- 
standing of the great Greek mystery, 
certain elements in the Egyptian religion 
in Mithraism, and in Christianity itself will 
probably afford a more illuminative com- 
parison. . . . We greatly desiderate an 
anthropology of the Mediterranean basin, 
including anterior Asia.’ In this domain 
of ‘adjacent anthropology’ he gives full and 
interesting examples both of ‘survival’ and 
‘contaminatio:’ the motive of ‘Jephtha’s 
vow’ reappears in nearly every detail in 
a story told of Idomeneus of Crete, the 
miraculous ‘star in the East’ must be an 
Anatolian legend and it emerges again in 
the legend of Aeneas. Perhaps most inter- 
esting of all and, to us, new as an instance 
of the transition between old and new, is 
the account preserved by Epiphanios of the 
ritual birth of the child ‘Aion’ from the 
Virgin mother Kore. Aion, Dr. Farnell, 
following Dieterich, points out, is a real 
figure of Mithraic religion: Aion may we 
not suggest goes back before Mithras. To 
Euripides he is (Herakl. 900) ypdvov ais, 
surely an Orphic parentage. In Herakleitos 
we have Aion asa child and an enigmatic 
figure ‘ watlwv, werrevwv.’ 

Dr. Farnell is always at his best in the 
summarizing of opinion, he is at once sympa- 
thetic and judicious. Such a careful and 
sympathetic summary is all that could be 
fairly looked for in a volume belonging 
to the present series. That the second 
and third chapters disappoint us is due 
simply to the fact that in the preface Dr. 
Farnell says they ‘embody the results of 
some personal and original study.’ We 
have looked but looked in vain through 
the two chapters on Purification and Prayer 
for any original contribution to the subject. 
This will however not make these chapters 
less valuable to those who seek an introduc- 
tory study, but they will learn nothing that 
is not already in Dr. Frazer or Dr. Olden- 
berg. ‘The Golden Bough’ is of course in 
Dr. Farnell’s hands, though we do not think 
he has used it to the full. It is strange 
however in a chapter on ‘ Purification,’ a 
chapter in which the writer often goes far 
afield for illustrations, to find no sign of 
acquaintance with Dr. Oldenberg’s ‘ epoch 
making’ Feligion des Veda with its admir- 
able analysis of ‘Bittopfer, Sihnopfer, 
Dankopfer,’ and the like. 

We note a few details in conclusion. 
Even in a popular book where the view 
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expressed depends on an emendation, the 
fact should be stated. Graeco-Egyptian 
magic (see p. 44) strangled a bird before the 
idol of Eros, ‘in order that the breath may 
animate it.’ Delightful and most interesting, 
but 7d wvévyya is wholly due to Dr. Riess’s 
brilliant emendation. ‘Passing the infant 
solemnly round the fire,’ may be a ‘ purifice 

tory and also consecrating process, it 
certainly often zs; but the ’Audidpopia was 
performed at a running pace, the carrier 
was a naked man, and Dr. S. Reinach has 
explained the rite in simpler and more prob- 
able fashion as sympathetic magic to help 
the child to run. 

We hope that, useful though the present 
book is, Dr. Farnell will not let the work of 
popularizing delay the progress of his ‘Cults 
of the Greek States, the first volume of 
which, may we venture to remind him? 
bears a date ten years old ; we welcome the 
‘Evolution of Religion’ as evidence of an 
enlarged outlook and a distinct advance in 
method. 

JANE E. Harrison. 


HULSEN’S ROMAN FORUM. 


The Roman Forum, its History and its 
Monuments. By Curistian  HULSEN. 
Translated from the second German 
edition by Jrsse Benepicr Carrer. 
Rome: Loescher and Co., 1906. Pp. 
xii+260. 5 plates and 139 illustrations 
in text. 5s. 


THE original German edition of this work 
appeared in 1904 (C./?. 1905, 78), an Italian 
edition in 1905, and a second German 
edition (from which the present translation 
has been made, though it has been further 
revised and bought up to date by the author) 
in the same year ; while a French translation 
has just been issued. It may be said at 
once that its wide circulation is amply 
justified. All those who are at all fami- 
liar with Roman topography know that 
Professor Lanciani and Professor Hiilsen are 
the two greatest living authorities on the 
subject : and those who have followed care- 
fully the course of the recent excavations in 
the Forum will have made the acquaintance 
of Professor Hiilsen’s masterly accounts of 
their progress in Rémische Mitteilungen, 
1902, 1-97, and 1905, 1-119. 

The present work, intended as it is for a 
wider class of readers, and as a_ practical 
handbook for use on the spot, does not 
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pretend to take the same ground as those 
reports. It commences with a useful histor- 
ical introduction divided into three sections 
—the Forum in antiquity, the Forum in the 
Middle Ages, the exploration of the Forum 
since the Renaissance—and then proceeds to 
the description of the monuments one by 
one in the order in which they are naturally 
visited. A serviceable bibliography, for 
which students will be especially grateful, 
follows, the references for each monument 
being arranged separately, so that any one 
desiring more information on a particular 
point than is given in the text can readily 
obtain it, and a list of illustrations and an 
index (there is a table of contents at the 
beginning) conclude the volume. 

The illustrations are a special feature. 
Besides four full and doublepage plans, 
printed in colours, and many photographs of 
the remains as they now exist, they include 
a large number of reproductions of early 
drawings and engravings, the former begin- 
ning with those of Giuliano da Sangallo (fig. 
61—about 1480) and the Codex Escurialensis 
(fig. 8—about 1490), and the latter with a 
plate from Hieronymus Cock (fig. 125—about 
1550). <A use of these sources of informa- 
tion is a characteristic of modern investiga- 
tion of Roman topography, and is well exem- 
plified in Lanciani’s uins and Excavations : 
and it adds very considerably to the interest 
and importance of the present volume. 

A few points of detail may now be dealt 
with, in which I am inclined to differ from 
the author’s views, though fully recognizing 
that in most cases, both interpretations are 
possible. 

Prof. Hiilsen seems to consider (pp. 16, 17) 
that the purchase by Cicero and Oppius, on 
Caesar’s behalf, of property for the enlarge- 
ment of the Forum and its extension towards 
the Atrium Libertatis in 54 B.c. was a separ- 
ate transaction from the purchase of the site 
of Caesar’s own Forum almost at the same 
time. It is true that the site of the Atrium 
Libertatis is uncertain, though at this period 
it must have lain, it would seem, some way to 
the N. of the Curia :! but personally I must 
confess my preference for Jordan’s view 
(Forma Urlis, 30, 31) that the purchase 
effected by Cicero and Oppius was a part of 
the preparations for the building of Caesar’s 
Forum. For it is not easy to see where they 
can have purchased ‘a site considerably larger 

1 If it lay quite close to the Curia, where S. 
Martina and S. Adriano are now, then, as Jordan 
says, ‘nullo interpretationis artificio aut explicandi 
aut laxandi vocabulum posset ad totius loci senten- 
tiam adaptari. nam ad eain usque regionem fori 
fines expliciti fuere a principio.’ 
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than that of the Basilica Aemilia’ distinct 
from that of Caesar’s Forum. 

In discussing (p. 109) the period of the 
destruction of the ‘sacellum’ beneath the 
black marble pavement (the ‘grave of Rom- 
ulus’) Prof. Hiilsen is perhaps wise in not 
mentioning that, though the objects found 
in the layer which covered the two plinths 
were mainly of a very early period, objects 
of the first century B.c. were also present: for 
beyond Savignoni’s obiter dictum on the sub- 
ject in Not. Scav. 1900, 143, and a brief 
record of his own acceptance of the first cent. 
B.c. as the date of the destruction of the 
‘sacellum’ by Boni in Atti del Congresso di 
Scienze Storiche, vol v. (Archeologia), 554, 
no further official information has _ been 
vouchsafed us (cf. C./?. 1901, 86). 

With regard to the ‘ pozzi rituali,’ it is 
worthy of note that three parallel rows of 
them running E. and W. seem to mark the 
limits of the last Comitium before the erec- 
tion of the Curia Iulia, probably the Comi- 
tium of Faustus? Sulla, which appears to 
have faced due 8., to judge from the fine 
remains of its travertine pavement: and 
that the open area of the Forum as re- 
modelled by Caesar is on three sides ? marked 
by a single line of them. The statement 
(p. 151) that those found between the 
foundations of the arch (of Augustus) and 
the temple of Castor are ‘certainly not older 
than the time of Augustus’ is open to ques- 
tion, inasmuch as these belong to a line of 
seven ‘pozzi’ which can be traced running 
from the Basilica Aemilia beneath the 
foundations of the temple of Divus Tullius, 
on the N.W. side of the road, which, as 
Prof. Hiilsen says, formed the eastern 
boundary of the Forum in the time before 
(one might add, even until after the death 
of) Caesar (C.R. 1904, 330). The ‘door- 
posts’ with acanthus ornaments from the 
Basilica Aemilia (p. 131) may, as they are 
sculptured on all four sides, perhaps be the 
divisions of double windows in the clere- 
story by which the nave was lighted. I am 
not certain that it is necessary to suppose 
(p. 129) that the Basilica Aemilia had an 
apse. 

On p. 137 (fig. 71) a plan and conjectural 
elevation of the base of the Equus 
Domitiani are reproduced from Rém. Mitt. 
1905, 72: in a footnote there Prof. Hiilsen 
states that he considers it very improbable 
that the large blocks of travertine built 


2 On the fourth (along the front of the Basilica 
Aemilia) the alteration of the line of the Cloaca 
Maxima under the early empire led to their de- 
struction. 
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into the concrete of the base contained the 
lower ends of metal supports for the statue. 
This statement should surely have been re- 
peated in the text here : otherwise the reader 
will be likely to attribute to him a view 
which he does not hold. 

In the pavement of the Lacus Curtius it 
now seemsto me that there are three layers 
of pavement—travertine, brown tufa, and 
below that again gray-green tufa (capellacio) 
and not two, as is stated on p. 141, and as 
I myself reported in C.f. 1904, 329. 

The attribution (p. 152) of the existing 
architectural remains of the temple of Castor 
and Pollux to the beginning of the second 
century A.D. is made (as a reference to 
Jahrbuch des Instituts, 1898, 110, shows)? 
rather upon historical than upon stylistic 
grounds. In the matter of style, indeed, we 
are still in the dark : for though the entabla- 
tures of the temple of Castor, the temple of 
Concord and a few others, have been drawn 
and measured over and over again, it must 
still be said that one of the greatest desider- 
ata in Rome is, a comparative study of all 
architectural remains of which the date is 
absolutely certain, When this has been made, 
and not until then, it will be safe to proceed to 
the determination of the various periods to 
which undated remains are to be assigned. It 
is not improbable that careful study may 
produce the same kind of changes in our 
views as the careful examination of Roman 
historical reliefs has already begun to do in 
their interpretation (cf. Mr. Stuart Jones’ 
and Mr. Wace’s articles in Papers of the 
British School at Rome, iii. 213, 273). 

On p. 176 I am inclined to prefer the 
reading Qvi for QveE, following Rushforth, 
Papers of the British School at Rome, i. 43. 
It is probable, I think, that the basin d in the 
peristyle of the Atrium Vestae (p. 196) 
belongs to an earlier period than the other 
two (CU.R. 1902, 285; 1903, 328). 

There appears to be no mention in the 
text of the large building opposite to the 
dasilica of Maxentius, which was, it would 
seem, erected to correspond with it, on the 
opposite side of the Sacra Via. Its nature is, 
it is true, uncertain: in front there was 
probably a portico, behind, perhaps, horrea 
(iém. Mitt. 1902, 95; cf. CR. 1900, 238 ; 
Not. Scav. 1900, plan opp. p. 220): but the 
remains are so considerable in size that 
they are likely to attract the attention of 
visitors. It may also be noticed that it is 


tichter himself states his opinion far more 
dogmatically in his Topographie (p. 87) than in 
this article, without bringing forward any fresh 
arguments in its favour. 
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not on the pavement of the older Sacra Via 
itself that the arch of Titus stands (p. 236) 
but upon that of the Clivus Sacer (p. 238.) 

These remarks on points of detail are not 
intended in any way to detract from the 
merits of the book, which for clearness, con- 
ciseness, and interest is by far the best that 
has appeared on the Forum, besides having 
the advantage of being written by one whose 
thorough knowledge of the subject is 
undisputed. 

No book can be more cordially recom- 
mended, either as a vade mecum on the spot, 
or as a description for those who wish to gain 
an idea of the Forum in its present state, 
without being able to visit it. It is all the 
more regrettable that the translation and 
proof reading have not been as well done as 
they might have been: though I should in 
fairness point out that the book was printed 
in Rome by Italian printers, whose knowledge 
of English was probably not extensive. Still 
we ought not to find such un-English com- 
pounds as ‘ Delicatessen-market’ (p. 1) and 
‘nearby’ (pp. 81, 112, 161, 164, 171)—con- 
trast ‘in as much as’ (p. 12)—and such un- 
English expressions as ‘most southern’ (p. 
21), ‘aside from ’—in the sense of ‘ besides’ 
—(p. 93), ‘younger’ applied to inanimate 
objects (pp. 108, 194, 206, 216), ‘ Faustina 
temple’ (pp. 209, 215). ‘Complex’ as a 
substantive, denoting a group of buildings 
forming one whole (p, 152), may be passed 
on the score of convenience. There are also 
awkward redundancies such as ‘ partly done 
away with altogether’ (p. 81), ‘but also of 
parts of other monuments as well’ (p. 131), 
‘the inscription belongs together with one 
which was erected, etc. (p. 132). On p. 42, 
]. 24 ‘fabricated’ would have been clearer 
than ‘made’; ‘festival’ would have been a 
better equivalent of ‘Feier’ than ‘jubilee’ 
(p. 96), and ‘generally closed ’ preferable to 
‘mostly shut off’ as a translation of ‘meist 
geschlossen’ (p. 202). 

It may be noticed, too, that the last 
sentence on p. 145, ‘At the north side... 
imperial epoch’ is not in its place, but should 
be transferred to the end of the description 
of the so-called Equus Tremuli (p. 146). Of 
the misprints which I have noticed none 
is likely to cause the reader any inconveni- 
ence, except, perhaps, ‘1890’ for ‘1870’ 
(p. 60). It is almost a pity that the difficult 
task of translating passages from Latin poets 
in the original metre was undertaken. The 
French translator has, more wisely in my 
opinion, stuck to prose and at the same time 


given the original passages in full. 


These small faults do not, of course, make 
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any essential difference to the real merits of 
the book, and can very easily be put right in 
a second edition, the speedy appearance of 
which may be regarded as certain. 

THomas ASHBY, JUNIOR. 


British School, 
Palazzo Odescalchi, Rome. 


GARDNER'S GREEK SCULPTURE. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By Er- 
NEST ARTHUR GARDNER. Revised Edition. 
London: Macmillan and Co., New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1905. 73” x 5”. 
Pp. xxxii+590. 142 Process Blocks. 10s. 


WE welcome gladly a new issue of Professor 
Ernest Gardner’s Handbook, the well-known 
merits of which need no further recommend- 
ation. The regrettable fact that the original 
edition was stereotyped has prevented the 
introduction of extensive alterations into the 
text ; but minor corrections have been made 
throughout, and an appendix (pp. 523-558) 
has been added, in which a succinct account 
is given of recent discoveries. Of these the 
most important are those which have been 
made at Delphi, adding much to our know- 
ledge of the sculpture of the sixth and early 
fifth centuries B.c., and practically revolu- 
tionizing our ideas of Lysippus. Professor 
Gardner confines himself as a rule to a 
‘autious statement of incontrovertible facts, 
or judicious balancing of theories. In the 
tase of the ‘ Atalanta of Tegea’ however he 
has departed from this path and introduced 
a reconstruction which we venture to think 
will hardly meet with general approval. The 
head which he has fitted to the magnificent 
torso appears to us to be a third-rate work, 
expressionless, clumsy,  ill-modelled. The 
eyes in particular seem to betray a most ele- 
mentary knowledge of the sculptor’s art. It 
is perhaps rash to express such a decided 
opinion without having examined the ori- 
ginal; but the contrast between the head and 
the torso is startling, and can hardly be due 
merely to the character of the reproduction. 
If the head really belongs to the torso, then 
we have that very unlikely thing, an inver- 
sion of the arrangement which is found in the 
Demeter of Cnidus, where the head is incom- 
parably the finest part of the statue. Apart 
from this somewhat doubtful theory, the ap- 
pendix is exceedingly useful as a summary 
of recent advance in the history of Greek 
Sculpture. We cannot conclude without 
expressing our regret that a great firm of 


publishers, apparently from motives of false 
economy, or else from sheer carelessness, have 
allowed the once excellent illustrations to 
deteriorate, or to be printed in a fashion so 
slovenly that they would disgrace a parish 
magazine. Most of the figures look like 
rough pulls printed without the slightest 
vare. It will not be due to its ‘get up’ if 
the book, owing to its sterling qualities, 
continues to hold the high position which it 
has attained. 


G. F. Hitt. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
GREECE. 

Sparta.--Members of the British School 
at Athens have identified the site of the 
temple of Artemis Orthia, which was situ- 
ated in Limnae, one of the quarters of 
Sparta. The temple was discovered in a 
field on the right bank of the Eurotas, 
about half a mile to the south of the modern 
bridge. The identification is rendered certain 
by the discovery of inscriptions dedicated to 
the goddess, at whose altar the Spartan 
youths were scourged—a custom which finds 
its parallel among savage tribes in modern 
times and was probably in origin a ceremony 
of purification. The excavators have found 
numerous figurines of lead, representing dei- 
ties, men, women, animals, helmets, etc., 
which were offered by worshippers at the 
shrine of the goddess. Besides these figurines 
of lead, various carvings in ivory—repre- 
senting animals, a helmeted head, ete. — 
bronze statuettes and decorated bowls, small 
objects in gold and silver, and large quanti- 
ties of terracottas and pottery have come 
to light. The deposit appears to belong to 
about the sixth-fifth century B.c., and Ori- 
ental influence is much in evidence. In 
addition to this discovery the excavators 
have traced about four-fifths of the city walls, 
which are of the Roman, not the Byzantine 
period, and have also examined the theatre, 
where a life-sized statue of Asklepios and 
portions of reliefs (probably from the pro- 
scenium) have been found. Excavations on 
the site of the temple cannot be carried 
further until the land has been expropriated 
and a mill stream, which intersects the 
temenos and sanctuary, has been diverted.! 





ASIA MINOR. 
Miletus.—Recent excavations have brought 
to light the well-preserved front wall of the 


1 Times, May 8, 1906; Pausanias iii. 16, 6 with 
Frazer's notes ad /or. 
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proscenium of the theatre, decorated with 
columns of black and red marble. On the 
site of the N. Agora a large part of the 
baths of Faustina the Younger has been 
discovered. Here too were found life-sized 
statues of Apollo and the Muses, copies of 
the works of the Rhodian sculptor Philiskos. 
The dedication inscription of the BovAevrnprov 
has now been pieced together from fragments 
and reads: ‘Timarchos and Herakleides (dedi- 
eated the building) for King Antiochos Epi- 
phanes in honour of Apollo of Didyma, 
Hestia Boulaia, and the Demos.’ ! 
ITALY. 

Palestrina.—Several objects belonging to 
an early temple have been found. They 
include about thirty small statuettes and 
several terracotta decorations. The most 
important of the latter is a frieze in very 
low relief, probably representing the passage 
of souls to the lower world. The procession 
is headed by a warrior playing the flute. He 

1 Berl. Phil. Woch., April 28, 1906. 
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is followed by a chariot drawn by three 
winged horses and driven by a woman. A 
warrior is about to step into the chariot, by 
the side of which runs a dog. Next comes 
a biga driven by a warrior and accompanied 
by a second warrior carrying a lituus. The 
whole is coloured in white and red on a black 
background. It is slightly archaic in style 
and formed part of the cornice-decoration 
of the building (cf. B.M. Cat. of Terracottas, 
B 626).? 

Capena. —Excavations in the necropolis of 
Capena have led to important discoveries of 
tombs ranging from about the beginning of 
the seventh to the third century B.c. Hel- 
lenic influence is not much in evidence, but 
the local products are of considerable in- 
terest, especially bronzes with archaic reliefs 
and vases with incised designs. Despite 
the Oriental elements in these designs, the 
local style is very prominent. 

F. H. MarsHatt. 
2 Notizie degli Scavi, 1905, part 5. 
® Ibid. part 10. 
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7 Mar. N. Hohlwein, La papyrologie grecque 
(C. Wessely). A bibliographie raisonnée. Th. Sinko, 
Die alexandrinische Dichtung. Versuch einer Cha- 
racteristik (Z. Dembitzer), favourable. T. Frank, 
The influence of the infinitive in Latin upon verbs 
subordinated to it (H. Blase), favourable. Philologica 
Hamburgensia, ausgestellt von der Stadtbibliothek 
zu Hamburg (W. Nitsche). Spruchwérterbuch. A 
collection of German and foreign sayings ed. by 
Fr. v. Lipperheide (F. Harder). 

14 Mar. J. Horowitz, Spuren griechischer Mimen 
im Orient ; mit einem Anhang tber das dgyptische 
Schattenspiel von F. Kern (A. Korte). The appendix 
alone is favourably noticed. L. Wenger, Papyrus- 


forschung und Rechtswissenschaft (O. Schulthess), 


favourable. H. Lechat, Pythagoras de Rhégion 
(0. Rossbach), favourable. H.C. Nutting, Studies 
in the Si-clause. I. Concessive Si-clauses in Plautus. 
Il. Subjunctive protasis with indicative apodosis in 
Plautus (J. Golling) H. Vollmer, Jesus und das 
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adltchristliche Texte, herausg. von A. Deissmann 
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methoden (A, Thierfelder). 

28 Mar. H. Merguet, Handlexicon zu Cicero. 


PERIODICALS. 
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Gauckler, Un Catalogue figuré de la batellerie gréco- 
romaine. La mosaique d Althiburus (O. Meltzer). 
E. Roese, Uber Mithrasdienst (R. Asmus), favour- 
able. Antikes Zaubergerdt aus Pergamon, her. von 
R. Wiinsch (C. Wessely), very favourable. K. 
Krumbacher, Lin vulgdrgriechischer Wetberspiegel 
(G. Wartenberg). 

4 April. K. Schodorf, Beitrage zur genaueren 
Kenntnis der attischen Gerichtssprache aus den zehn 
Rednern (O. Schulthess). Lysias, Ausgewdhite Reden 
mit einem Anhang aus Xenophons Hellenica, herausg. 
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L. Wenger, Rémische und antike Rechtsgeschichte 
(E. Kornemann). W. Brandes, Des Auspicius von 
Toul rhythmische Epistel an Arbogastes von Trier 
(A. Huemer). 
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R. Accademia dei Lincei sotto la direzione di D. 
Comparettie G. Vitelli. I. Paniri Fiorentini, per 
cura di G. Vitelli. Fasc. I. (C. Wessely). Euripide, 
Hécube, par H. Weil. 3¢e édition (K. Busche). 
E. Huebenthal, Quomodo De mosthenes in lite Ctesi- 
whontea de secunda iuris quaestione responderit (H. 
Gillischewski). A. Persico Flacco, Le Satire, tra- 
dotte e commentate da V. Milio (R. Helm). N. 
Pirrone, Th. Schiphaldi commentaria atque Persii 
et Horatii vitae ex iis sublatae (R. Helm). 8S. Hell- 
mann, Sedulius Scottus (M. Manitius). 

25 April. O. Hense, Die Modifizierung der Maske 
in der griechischen Tragédie. 2, Aufl. (H. Gillis- 
chewski). O. Kraus, Die Lehre von Lob, Lohn, 
Tadel und Strafe bei Aristoteles (A. Doring). O. 
Kraus, her eine alt-itberlieferte Missdeutung der 
epideiktischen Redegattung bei Aristoteles (A, Diring). 
M. C. P. Schmidt, Altphilologische Beitrdge. 1. 
Terminologische Studien (S. Giinther), favourable. 
Terentius, Codex Ambrosianus H 75 phototypice 
editus. Praefatus est E. Bethe (G. Thiele). K. E. 
Weston, The illustrated Terence Manuscripts (G. 
Thiele). J.C. Watson, The relation of the Scene- 
Headings to the miniatures in manuscripts of Terence 
(G. Thiele). O. Engelhardt, Die Illustrationen der 
Terenzhandschriften (G. Thiele). A. Kichenberg, 
De Persii satirarum natura atque indole (R. Helm), 
favourable. L. Castiglioni, Analecta (R. Helm). 


Neve Jahrbicher fur das klassische Alter- 
tum, etc. xvii. 2. 1906. 

K. Dieterich, Neugriechische Sagenklange vom 
alten Griechenland. Discusses, in reference to the 
collection in Politis’ Mapaddéces, the connexion 
between the modern legends and old Greece. 
‘ Everything in them that is based on positive his- 
toric foundations’ belongs to the period which 
begins with Alexander. J. Haller, Canossa. 
Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: Berliner Klassikertexte 
II: Anonymer Kommentar zu Platons Theaetet 
reviewed by O. Immisch, who discusses various 
points such as the prooemium of the Theaetetus and 
the possibility of the commentary’s having been 
written by Calvisius Taurus. D. Detlefsen, Die 
Entdeckung des germ. Nordens im _ Altertum. 
‘ Seems to contain everything which antiquity has 
preserved for us on the subject. The text of 
Pliny’s geographical books is edited with a much 
fuller apparatus than that of the Weidmann ed., 
unfortunately the Riccardianus has not been re- 
collated’ (W. Ruge). 


xvii. 3. 1906. 
K. T. Preuss, Der ddmonische Ursprung des 
griech. Dramas. (1) Old) Mexican demons of 


autumn and spring, (2) Dionysos, (3) Tragedy and 
Mimus. Greek drama due to certain rites which 
have a parallel in old Mexican ceremonies in which 
the killing of the sun in autumn and of the stars 
in spring is mimically represented. F. Koepp, 
Die Ausgrabungen bei Haltern. (Photographs.) 
Account of the laying bare of a small fort on the 
(old) bank of the Lippe with a large camp (‘not 
much inferior in size to that at Neuss’) at Haltern 


(? Aliso). R. Petsch, Lessings Dramen. 
xvii. 4. 1906. 
W. von Marées, Die Ithakalegende auf Thiaki. 


‘ After 10 months’ study and surveying undertaken 
on Leucasand the neighbouring islands and extend- 
ed to Thiaki, I publicly assert that Thiaki cannot 
possibly be topographically brought into harmony 
with Homer’s description of Ithaca.’ (A map 
appended.) A. Thumb, Prinzipienfragen der 
Koine-Forschung. Value of modern Greek— 


Semitic influence in N. T. Greek—Connexion 
between Exegesis and Grammar—Survival of 
dialects in Kow#—Ilts character and origin. Th, 
Zielinski, Die rim. Bleitesserae. A summary of the 
results of Rostowzew’s investigations. The tokens 
illustrate the corn-distributions, the circus and 
shows, the organisation of the young nobles in 
Rome ‘and the municipia, the colle 20 of the lower 
classes, even the complicated economic arrange- 
ments of the larger private-houses. H. Krumm, 
Hebbel als Tragiker. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen : 
J. G. C. Anderson, A Journey of Exploration in 
Pontus, reviewed by W. Ruge, who distrusts 
evidence as to course of roads based on milestones 
liable to change of position, and doubts if Phazi- 
mon-Neapolis and Andrapa-Neoclaudiopolis are the 
same. 

{In xviii. 2-4 R. Methner, Ge/tungsbereich und 
Wesen der lat. Consecutiotemporum. In xviii. 4 H. 
Peter, Die idealisierte Geschichte des griech. Alter- 
tums auf dem humanistischen Gymnasium. | 


Mnemosyne. xxxiv. 2. 1906. 

C. Brakman, De Ciceronis scholiasta Gronoviano. 
(contd.) v. L., Ad Aristoph. Ran. 1274. Read 
meAtooovduor (apes alentes) Séuor "Apréuidos. méAas 
ofyerv means ‘ the temple is near and we will open 
its doors’: cp. tdpeotw dpav. H. van Herwerden, 
Platonica. Critical notes on Apology, Crito, 
Phaedo (on p. 117-r). J. van Wageningen, Ad 


Lucretium and Ad Taciti Dialogum. Lucr. 2. 680 
reddita:sunt cum odore: in primis turea dona ; Tac, 
13 lubricum forum famamque labantem. S. A. 


Naber, Adn. crit. ad Theocritum. v. L., Ad Aristoph. 
Ran. 27. Read otxovy 7d Bapos tov’, d oi Aéyas 
obvos péper; P. H. Damsté, Minuciana (contd.). 
v.Al., Ad Aristoph. Ach. 504 et Nub. 559. J. van 
Leeuwen, Homerica (contd. from vol. xxxii). 24 vndés 
a temporary screen of leaves, boughs, flowers, ete. 
25. The Iliad deals with the ‘beginning of the war. 
26. The old epic represented Helen as free from 
blame. v. L., Ad Iliadis B 672 et 865. viens 
for Nipevs, vougn for Aluyn. 


Archiv fur lat. Lexik., etc. 

W. Heraeus, Beitrdye zur Bestimmung der 
Quantitdt in positionslangen Silben (from xiv. 3). 
Evidence of the rest of the grammarians in Keil. 
J. Denk, Aspergo. An example in the sense abs- 
pergo. K. von Wolfflin, Zu den Perfekta auf -erunt 
und -ere. The former affected by vulgar Latin, 
though in Petronius rhythmical considerations 
obscure the matter. R. Weyman, Die Editio 
princeps des Niceta von Remesiana. Gives a con- 
spectus of the ‘ Life and Works’ by A. E. Burn, 
with many comments on points involved and 
emendations of the text. H. A. Strong, Zu den 
Hisperica famina. K. Thulin, Fulgur, fiulmen und 
Wortfamilie (from xiv. 3). 4. Metaphorical use of 
Sulqur, fulmen,ete. E. von Wilftlin, Die dreifache 
Alliteration in der zweiten Vershdlfte. Passed from 
the second half of the Saturnian into the hexameter 
of Ennius and Vergil ;+rare in Ovid, still rarer later. 
Plautus seems to have remembered it sometimes. 
J. C. Jones, Simul, simulac und Synonyma (from 
xiv. 2). Mox and combinations. Bednara, 
De sermone dactylicorum Latinorum (from xiv. 3). 
(4) Remedia syntactica. Number, case, gender, 
tense, etc. (Poetic plural, pp. 532-563). (5) Re- 
media lexicalia. Conclusio : Catullus, less anxious 
for smoothness of verse, shews less sign than Ovid 
of metrical compulsion. Literatur: Hosius’ Lucan, 
Lowe’s Cena Trimalchionis, Preudhomme’s Sueton- 
ius, Kroymann’s Tertullian (part 3) reviewed. A 
notice of the late Prof. Wilhelm von Christ. 


xiv. 4. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note oy 
the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches. 


4 inches = 10 centimetres (roughly). 


* * Excerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Anglade (Joseph) De Latinitate libelli qui inscrip- 
tus est ‘ Peregrinatio ad Loca Sancta.’ Thesim 
facultati Litterarum in Parisiensi Universitate 
proponebat J. A. 10’x63". Pp. xvi+138. 
Parisiis apud A. Fontemoing. 1905. 

Angus (S.) The sources of the first ten books of 
Augustine’s ‘de Civitate Dei’ by S. A. (Prince- 
ton degree dissertation.) 9%"x6}". Pp. 280. 
Princeton, the University Library. 1906. $1. 

Binsbergen (J. van) De legibus ablatae pecuniae 
scripsit J. v. B. (Utrecht degree dissertation.) 
93” x64". Pp. iv+92. Traiecti ad Rhenum 
apud A. J. v. Huffel. 1906. 

Boissier (Gaston) ‘Tacitus and other Roman 
Studies (the Schools of Declamation, the Roman 
Journal, the Poet Martial) translated by W. G. 
Hutchison. 9}”x 54”. Pp. x+278. London, 
Archibald Constable & Co. 1906. 6s. net. 

Brochet (J.) La correspondance de Saint Paulin 
de Nole et de Sulpice Sévére. These de Doctorat 
présentée a la Faculté des Lettres de Paris par 
J.B. 9x54". Pp. 112. Paris, Albert Fonte- 
moing. 1906. 

Bucolici Graeci, see Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 

Collins (J. Churton), see Huripides. 

Cook (A. M.)and Marchant (E. C.) Latin Passages 
for unseen translation. Third edition. 74” x 42”. 
Pp. 128. London, Methuen & Co. 1906. 1s. 6d. 

Euripides. Kynaston (H.) Euripides’ Alcestis, 
translated by H. K., with introduction and notes 
by J. Churton Collins, Litt.D. 6} x44". 
Pp. xxxii+44. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. 
Is. net. 

Foerster (Richard), see Lihanius. 

Garrod (H. W.), see Statius. 

Grasserie, de la (Raoul) De la Catégorie du Genre 
par R.d.1. G. 74”x5". Pp. 256+vi. Paris, 
KE. Leroux. 1906. Fr. 6. 

Hill (G. F.) Historical Greek Coins, described by 
G. F. H. 93’ x52”. Pp. xx + 182, with 13 Plates. 
London, Archibald Constable & Co. 1906. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Kroll (Wilhelm) Das Studium der klassischen 
Philologie. Ratschliige fiir angehende Philologen 
von W. K. ord. Prof. an der Universitit Greifs- 
wald. 84” x53”. Pp. 22. Greifswald, Julius 
Abel, 1905. 

Kunze (Dr. Richard) Die Germanen in der antiken 
Literatur. Eine Sammlung der wichtigsten 
Textstellen von Dr. R. K. Teil I. Roemische 
Literatur. 7}”x5. Pp. 113, mit einer Karte 
von Altgermanien. Leipsig, G. Freytag und 
Wien, F. Tempsky. 1906. Geb. M. 1.20= 
1K. 50h. 

Kynaston (H.), see Euripides. 


Libanius. Foerster (Richard) Libanii Opera ree. 
R.F. Vol. III. Orationes xxvi-l. (Bibi. 
Script. Gr. et Rom. Teub.) 74" x 4}. Pp. Ixvi+ 488. 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1906. M. 12. 

Longinus on the Sublime. Translated by A. O. 
Prickard with introduction, appendix, and 
index. (Oxford Library of Translations.) 
7h’ x4)" Pp. xxviiit+128. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 1906. 3s. 6d. net ($1.00). 

Mahaffy (J. P.) The Silver Age of the Greek 
World. By J. P. M. 72”x6". Pp. vii+482. 
Chicago, the University of Chicago Press. Lon- 
don, T. Fisher Unwin. 1906. $3 net. 

Marchant (E.C.) Greek Reader. Vol. II. Selected 
and adapted with English notes from Prof. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi’s Griechisches Lese- 
buch by E.C.M. 74’ 5”. Pp. vi+96. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1906. 2s. 

See also Cook (A. M.). 

Phillimore (J.8.), see Propertius. 

Prickard (A. 0.), see Longinus. 

Propertius, translated by J. S. Phillimore. (Oxford 
Library of Translations.) 7} x 44". Pp. xii. + 184. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. 3s. 6d. net 
($1.00). 

Solmsen (Felix) Inscriptiones Graecae ad inlus- 
trandas dialectos selectae scholarum in usum 
iterum edidit F. S. (Bibl. Script. Gr. et Rom. 
Teub.) 7y" x 4h". Pp. viii. +96. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner. 1905. M. 1.60 

Statius. Garrod (H. W.) P. Papini Stati Thebais 
et Achilleis, Recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit H. W. G. 74” 43”. Pp. 
xii+410(?) (Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon.) Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1906. Paper, 5s., cloth, 6s. 

Sturt (Henry) Idola Theatri. A_ criticism of 
Oxford Thought and Thinkers, from the stand- 
point of Personal Idealism. 9” x 5#’. Pp. 
xvili+ 344. London, Macmillan & Co. 1906. 
10s. net. 

Tacitus, see Boissier (Gaston). 

Vergil. Winbolt (S. E.) Aeneidos. Libri 5, 7, 8, 
and 9. Edited by 8S. E. W. (Blackie’s Latin 
Texts.) 72” x 43". Pp. xiv +30, xii+28, xiv +26, 
xii+28. London, Blackie & Son. 1906. Each 
6d. net. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Ulrich von) Die Text- 
geschichte von U. v. W.-M. (Philologische Unter- 
suchungen herausgegeben von A. Kiessling und U. 
v. W.-M. XVIII. Heft.) 94” x 6)". Pp. xi+263. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 1906. 

Winbolt (S.E.) The Latin Hexameter. Hints 
for Sixth Forms. 7}”x4}". Pp. 48. London, 
Blackie & Son. 1906. 2s. 

—— See also Vergil. 
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